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THE GRAIL 


WE AMERICANS 


Graduated from the eighth 
grade at 62! That is the record 
of William Mason, of a CCC camp 
at Espanola, New Mexico, and 
Mr. Mason is as proud of his Rio Ariba County 
certificate as many a college graduate is of his. 

At least one of the President’s projects has 
received a modicum of criticism, though of 
course the knockers, like the poor, we shall 
always have with us. The Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps has accomplished what can never be 
measured in dollars and cents. If the national 
debt should be doubled or tripled, it would still 
be small in comparison to the values brought 
to our nation in keeping up the morale of our 
young men. With a few lamentable exceptions 
a year or two of quasi-army service has brought 
out the best that is in these youths, physically, 
mentally, and spiritually. Men who never be- 
fore knew the joy of swinging an axe have 
learnt to sing at their work. A healthy interest 
in nature, birds and trees and geology, an 
introduction to the world of letters in the small 
libraries, and the realization that religion is 
still part and parcel of sane men’s lives are 
some of the benefits of this vast project. But 
the greatest benefit of all, perhaps, is the 
preservation of their self-respect. They are 
earning, they are in many cases helping to sup- 
port a mother and father, and they are obligat- 
ed to no one. At last the country is their own 
and they are the beneficiaries of its resources. 
This is the best kind of patriotism; it will pre- 
Serve a nation of flag-wavers and “hundred 
per cent Americans” from dread discontent 
and from their greatest enemies—themselves. 


Never Too 
Old To 
Learn 


Save the Whether or not an increase in 
Constitution the Supreme Court membership 

would have jeopardized our pre- 
cious Constitution, whether or not Associate 
Justice Hugo L. Black, as a former Klansman 
could tear down our national tradition of 
tolerance and destroy what the gates of hell 
shall not prevail against, the great national 
hubbub created by the President’s action has 
brought a smile to some of us. It isn’t a smile 
of amusement exactly. The matter is far too 
serious for that. It is the kind of smile you 
can’t resist when you see a child who has 
knocked over a precious vase crying because 
its blocks were upset. 

Our best guarantee of liberty, our real Con- 
stitution, has been torn to bits repeatedly by 
self-appointed reformers. So much has it been 
changed by scoffers and unbelievers since the 
16th century that it can scarcely be recognized, 
and even the Divine Author’s existence has 
been brought into question. Who ever raised a 
fight when the Sacred Scriptures were garbled 
and mutilated? Who outside the Catholic 
Church ever protested a private interpretation 
of any of its words? Who complained when it 
was forbidden entrance into our schools? The 
followers of Confucius have shown more re- 
spect to the uninspired words of their teacher 
than most Christians have to the inspired Word 
of God. And yet we fight nail and tooth for a 
civil guarantee of freedom. It is well we do! 
But it isn’t so wonderful that we strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel, that we bind our- 
selves as the spiritual slaves of an uninstruct- 
ed world and clamor for temporal liberty. 











‘THE FIRST and biggest thing we 
can say about the Mass is that 
it is a SACRIFICE. Perhaps it is 


the ignorance about the idea of 
Sacrifice that is answerable for the 
wholesale religious indifference that 
is so rampant today. That indiffer- 
ence ensues when the Sacrifice idea 
is lost, is but natural. That is why 
the Protestant sects have never been, 
nor can ever be fervent. It is one 
mark which distinguishes the True 
from the false churches, the Catholic 
from the sects. That Catholics are 
indifferent is not because the Church 
has lost the Sacrifice idea, but be- 
cause the Catholics are left in ig- 
norance about this most necessary 
doctrine. 

All peoples have sacrificed to God 
or gods. It would be absurd to think 
that our age need not do so. The 
Jews had specific orders about what, 
how, and when to Sacrifice. We have 
received from Christ the most trea- 
sured gift He could give us—His 
own Sacrifice. He meant for us to 
offer it through Him to the Heaven- 
ly Father and the Holy Spirit, to be 
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accepted as our homage to God and 
capable of freeing us from the 
hindrances which stand in the way 
of our salvation, if we only use it. 


On the chart, entitled “SACRI- 
FICE,” you see, first of all, that 
there must be some agency between 
God and man, and it is RELIGION. 
Religion’s most perfect means of 
touching God is Sacrifice. Why? Be- 
cause it has been revealed that 
fruits, wine, bread, and blood of ani- 
mals (in the Old Law) are gifts 
which God would accept in exchange 
for human life. That we owe Him 
our lives is evident, because He gave 
them to us when He created us. Yet 
He does not demand them, but some- 
thing in place of them to show our 
service. With the coming of Christ 
those things of the Old Law ceased 
because they were mere types or 
figures of that most perfect Sacrifice 
ever offered, the Sacrifice of Cal- 
vary, where He Himself became our 
Priest. His Sacrifice is most perfect 
because He is God, man, gift and 
priest, all in one. And because it is 
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perfect, it is destined to last for all 
times, hence capable of honoring God 
perfectly and procuring the salva- 
tion of the whole world once and for 
all. He nevertheless, according to 
His own words wished this Sacrifice 
to be renewed by human agency and 
in an unbloody manner, yet none-the- 
less really. What was done in the 
Old Law by three different kinds of 
Sacrifice (and that only in figure) is 
now actually and really done by one 
Sacrifice. What was done in the Old 
Law by only a chosen priesthood is 
now done by the whole Christian 
Church together with their priests. 
What Melchisedech did (symbolical- 
ly) in offering bread and wine (and 
his offering remained bread and 
wine), is now done by Christ’s repre- 
sentatives (and the offering is 
changed substantially into the living 
Body and Blood of Jesus Christ). 


To remain an ignorant onlooker of 
such a Sacrifice is certainly a sad 
mistake, and a mistake which is 
made by a great percentage of 
our Catholic people. 
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Christ’s Sacrifice—Our 
Sacrifice 


Too long have we Catholics cut our- 
selves off from full participation in 
the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Too 
long have we either disdained or 
neglected to walk in the sunny 
broad-day-light of Christ’s Divinity 
and Humanity as we have it in the 
Mass. For the Mass should be to 
our spiritual lives what the sun is to 
the physical world, light and power 
and growth. Shut out the sun’s 
light, and darkness envelopes all. 
Shut out the sun’s warmth and cold- 
ness in which growth is impossible 
ensues. Unless we bathe frequently 
in Christ’s Divinity and Humanity, 
our light will burn but dimly or not 
at all, and our growth in God will 
either cease or become dwarfed be- 
cause of our daily contact with the 
cold world. 

Besides saying that the Mass is no 
longer appreciated and understood 
because of negligence, we must also 
say that a certain heretical notion 
has entered our spiritual blood 
stream, a notion which has not per- 
mitted us to see the whole Christ. 
We are so accustomed to look only 
upon the Divinity of Christ that we 
have built up a kind of mythical 
Christ, with the result that our only 
attitude is that of “Confiteor.” We 
consequently forget that Christ is 
the “First among many brethren.” 
The result of seeing only part of 
Christ is that we have placed Him 
on a pedestal before which we ap- 
proach Him with awesome fear and 
scrupulous _ self-accusation only. 
Christ as God is not our Mediator 
and Priest, but Christ as God made 
Man is our High Priest, “always liv- 
ing to make intercession for us.” 

Our veneration of the saints also 
depends on our proper idea of the 
divinity and humanity of Christ. 
The saints are not separated from, 
not independent of the mediatorship 
of Christ; they are, rather, mem- 
bers of the body of Christ. “Certain- 
ly they are its most distinguished 
members, whose intercession has 
especial power with Christ; but they 
remain always its members. The 
saints were and are dependent upon 
Christ and live through Him alone. 
When the Church takes them with 
her in her prayer, her intention sim- 
ply is that their intercession should 
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strengthen the prayer which the 
“Ecclesia oorans,” the praying 
Church, makes with them to Christ. 


As St. John Chrysostom re- 
proached the Christians of his time 
because of a wrong doctrinal atti- 
tude, he could also reproach us, be- 
cause of ignorance or sheer negli- 
gence: “We stand idle round the 
altar; and there is no one who par- 
takes.” (Hom. xvii, In Heb., 4.) 
There is no place in which the doc- 
trine of Christ’s divinity and human- 
ity, in which the doctrine of his 
mediatorship and priesthood is mani- 
fested so intimately and beautifully 
as in the prayers of the Church, and 
in the Action of the Church, chiefly 
the holy Sacrifice of the Mass. Are 
we, then, going to content ourselves 


to remain outside that sacred sphere, 
or to partake but imperfectly of the 
Action of our High-priest Jesus 
Christ? 


The Symbolism of the Chart 


On the left of the chart you see 
pictured that which the Jews offered, 
wine, lamb, etc. On the right, the 
Altar is a symbol of Sacrifice be- 
cause in Sacrifice the altar is the 
sacred place where what is offered 
is made holy for and consecrated to 
God. And he looks upon our gift 
favorably. Over our altars always 
rests the shadow of the Cross, which 
is the bloody reality of the unbloody 
reality existing under the species of 
Bread and Wine. 
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Kinds of Sacrifice 
HOLOCAUST 
SIN OFFERING 
PEACE OFFERING 
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Figures: 
(animal-fruit) 
HOLOCAUST 
SIN OFFERING 
PEACE OFFERING 
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OR A true-blooded American there is a real thrill 
F in the sounding of Taps for one who has glorious- 

ly died in our country’s service. Many a time 
have I listened to it and been awed by its long drawn 
solemnity. There is an inspiration back of this dirge 
of the bugler—an inspiration to live and to do for 
fatherland! 


When a Catholic dies, and the moment of his burial 
arrives, the liturgy of the Church provides for him a 
service which rivals in solemnity and splendor of ritual 
and inspiration the Taps given to the citizen who dies 
in the service of country. The Church wishes net only 
to honor the fighter for God, departed this life, but to 
help him as well in the life eternal upon which he has 
entered. Aware of the value of her prayers of supplica- 
tion at the foot of God’s throne, she bows down in peti- 
tion for the departed soul from the moment the priest 
meets the corpse at the door of the church edifice. By 
sprinkling the remains with holy water an indication 
is given of the close connection between body and soul, 
in so far as the five senses of the body may during life 
become instruments either of good or of evil, and may 
therefore have contributed either to the eternal reward 
or punishment of the soul. 


The use of holy water as a symbol of purification 
from sin is described in the Book of Numbers 5:17. It 
was commanded by God Himself, speaking to Moses 
as long ago as 1447 B.C., and can not therefore 
be classed as a novel invention of Catholic eccle- 
siastics. However, since the body has shared the 
joys and sorrows, the graces and temptations of the 
soul during life, the Church is mindful of its dignity as 
temple and tabernacle of the soul, even when that 
spiritual tenant—the soul—has left its earthly dwelling 
place. As a sign of respect and honor the body of the 
deceased is surrounded by lighted candles, it is blessed 
with holy water and with the blessing of the priest, it 
is perfumed with burning incense. In the funeral rites 
the words of St. Paul are called to mind by the sacred 
actions of the celebrant: “Know you not that you are 
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the temple of God and that the Spirit of God dwelleth 
in you?” (I Cor. 3:16) If we pay honor to the home 
of George Washington at Mount Vernon long years 
after death has removed its beloved dweller, it is proper 
that we show reverence to the body which has but 
recently been deprived by death of its spiritual in- 
habitant, the soul. Moreover, a cogent reason for thus 
honoring the body of one who has departed this life 
in the grace of God is added by the reflection forced 
upon us by our belief in the resurrection and final union 
of body and soui on the Great Day. 


Of course, the chief purpose of bringing the corpse 
to the Church is not that it may be incensed or sprinkled 
with holy water, or that a funeral oration may be 
preached over it. The principal part of the burial 
service for Catholics is the celebration of the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass—the Requiem Mass, as it is called. 
No Mass in the Catholic liturgy is more aptly chosen 
for the purpose for which it is intended than is the 
Mass of Requiem. How well suited the various prayers 
and chants are may be seen from one example, the post- 
communion prayer: “Grant, we beseech Thee, almighty 
God, that the soul of Thy servant...., who has depart- 
ed out of this world, may be cleansed by this sac- 
rifice.... and may receive.... everlasting rest.” It 
is the earnest wish of our Holy Mother Church that not 
one of her faithful children should be laid to rest before 
this Mass of Requiem—of rest and peace—has been 
chanted. All the pent-up solicitude for her children, all 
the spiritual energy of her petitions to God, all the 
poetic beauty and richness of her liturgy are concen- 
trated in this Mass offered in presence of the remains 
of her dear ones. And the solemn cry of the Lamb 
slain in sacrifice on the altar, the long drawn Taps of 
the Catholic Church, ascends unto the very citadel of 
Heaven, announcing to the celestial citizenry that an- 
other fighter has fought the good fight. And there 
comes to the souls of the living an inspiration to go 
on living and doing and daring for the sake of that 
greater and fuller life to be found in God. 
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The Wreckage that Lying 
Tongues scatter around. 


HE experience, as 


THE VICTIM 


I have been requested, by the editor of “The Grail,” 


John Francis McShane 


“They said I had stolen 


narrated in The Vic- to translate into prose my poem, “The Victim,”* writ- some lingerie, satin, 
tim, is one of the ten some years ago—a rather extraordinary procedure and silks from the 
for me, and yet not a difficult one for I have many, store— 


most striking, and _ its 
lesson one’ of the most 
salutary, that I have wit- 
nessed. in my experience 
of over twenty-six years 
in the largest hospital in 
Indiana, the City Hospital 
at Indianapolis, Indiana. 

It is the narrative of a young Catholic lady, with a 
widowed mother and a happy home in Texas, who had 
journeyed to Indianapolis, and had secured employment 
in a large department store. 

One day some lingerie, silks, etc., were missing—it 
would seem were stolen from the store. With no reason 
whatsoever suspicion fell upon the young lady, and she 
was accused of the theft. She protested her innocence 
in vain, was arrested, and lodged in jail. After several 
days in jail, friendless, and driven to desperation, after 
being released on bail she procured a bottle of carbolic 
acid, and drank it to the dregs in an attempt to end 
her life. 

At the City Hospital, where she was taken in a dying 
condition she called for a priest. I answered her 
earnest call. 

On entering the large ward in which I was advised 
I would find the patient I paused momentarily to listen 
to the loud, most pitiful, heartfelt cries and pleadings 
of a young lady as she tossed painfully on her bed, 
repelling doctors and nurses, and begging them to let 
her alone—to let her die as soon as possible, for life 
to her now was only a wild horror—a mad curse. 

But listen, and hear the strange story—the soul- 
piercing words that she said: 


“Oh, doctor, don’t worry about me! and please, do— 

_ Oh, please let me die! 

You'll say I am maddened to talk thus—I am that! 
and you’ll wonder why 

I drank to the dregs all the poison, and prayed for the 
sweet peace of Death, 

That knows naught of wild, murderous gossip, of lying 
and slanderous breath! 


“Oh, God, but this suffering is awful; ‘twill drive me 
insane soon ’tis true! 

And yet, it is naught to the anguish my poor soul is 

_ suffering too! 

From wounds of the wild, murderous monsters who 

_ robbed me of my goodly name; 

Who stooped to the slime of the serpent, and sent me to 
prison of shame! 





~ 


Copyrighted, 1929, by John Francis McShane. 


many times used the incident, in sermons and lec- 
tures and private talks, to illustrate the seriousness 
of sins of the tongue, the terrifying results to which 
they may and often times do lead, the undying regrets 
and unholy memories, and the ofttimes utter helpless- 
ness of the slanderer towards making restitution, and 
of undoing what has been done. J. F. McS. 


God knows I was innocent, 
helpless! I pleaded in 
vain o’er and o’er! 

They cast me in prison— 
Oh, horrors! with 
fallen, diseased wom- 


en there! 
Away from my friends in 
a dungeon — deep 


down the abyss of despair! 


“Tis awful to suicide—shameful! But say, now, what 
else could I do? 

Hope blasted, good name lost, and homeless—and prison 
bars haunting me too! 

Aye, sharp, pointed, long, is the dagger of slander, and 
deadly its ring! 

The venom of asps is a sweetness compared to a lie’s 
deadly sting! 


“I have a dear mother in Texas, dependent upon me 
for years, 

Undreaming of my plight, and waiting with love, kiss, 
and all that endears: 

Oh, how will she fare when she hears it? Who'll calm 
then her anguish and sighs? 

They'll kill her with those same weapons—those self- 
same wild slanders and lies! 


“Who’ll measure the wrong they have done me, and dug 
deep my lone, pauper grave? 

Oh, would they would “stop, look, and listen!” by 
silence bless—other souls save! 

So, doctor, don’t worry about me! and please, do— 
Oh, please let me die! 

You may say I am mad to talk thus! I am that! and 
now—now, goodbye!” 


With this she paused for the moment as if in a con- 
vulsion, threw out both arms to push away all who 
came near her, turned over in the bed, and buried her 
face in the pillow. But it was only for the moment. 
As the doctors and nurses moved silently away at her 
command, I moved forward and stood beside the bed. 
In an instant, writhing in pain, she sat up, and for the 
first time saw me. Pausing for an instant to make 
sure I was the priest she had called for, she brushed 
away a big tear from her ghastly face, reached out 
both trembling arms in a holy greeting and whispered, 
for her voice was by this time scarcely capable of being 
heard: 


“Oh, Father,” she whispered, “you only can help me a 
Magdalene now, 
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Repentent, and praying the pardon, the Saviour I know 
will allow! 


“He knows all the murderous injustice; He saw why I 
sinned in despair! 

A Magdalene now on His mercy, I know he will list to 
my prayer! 

The journey of Death is a long one—beyond all things 
earthly and sky: 

And ne’er to return! Oh, please, Father, prepare me 
the journey to die.” 


Her voice faltered oft in the story of sin that the 
Saviour forgave: 

Her lips moved with rite of anointment, that God left 
for just such to save. 

A final convulsion o’erwhelmed her—the last prayers 
and blessings were said: 

Then silence appalling—a gasping—more silence—the 
victim was dead. 


Oh, Lord, I prayed there in the silence, with which 
Death enshrouds all his own, 

Oh, grant her, Thy Magdalene, justice, and peace, rest, 
in Thee found alone! 

Lord, save us from beasts of the jungle, teeth whetted 
on body to prey! 

Aye, Lord, from beasts human, tongue whetted, heart- 
maddened who seek souls to slay! 


Thus the victim died. Thus was a cowardly and a 
despicable crime consummated, and an_ injustice 
wrought that cries for vengeance. 

With the assistance of the good ladies of our parish 
Aid Society we buried the unfortunate victim with all 
the rites of the Church, in Holy Cross Cemetery, 
Indianapolis. There today she sleeps the long sleep, 
in a charity grave, an outcast, hundreds of miles away 
from her home, her loved ones, and all that life holds 
most dear. 


But listen, as the story unfolds, becomes even more 
tearful, with the injustice more manifest. 


Some weeks passed; the victim was sleeping where 
Peace reigned, and Justice is done; 

Away from the tongues that had ruined her, and glo- 
ried in victory won, 

When one day the lingerie, silkens, they said she had 
stolen and sold, 

Were found, where she never had ventured, behind 
shelvings unused and old. 


Yes, slipped accidently, just somehow—behind boxes, 
counters, and lost. 

No reason to even suspect her; 
ing the cost, 

Minds poisoned, tongues wagging, they pointed the 
finger of guilt and of shame 

At her, the lone innocent victim, and blackened forever 
her name. 


yet, fiendish, not count- 


And when this great wrong was unfolded, those same 
tongues were dumbed in dismay 

And speechless and tearful, they Sonised, and yes—on 
one lonely day 

Were seen at the grave of their victim, to pray for her 

ardon—too late! 

Too late to undo the injustice—too late to untongue her 

sad fate! 


What an incident, true in every sad, tearful detail 
to recall, and ponder! What a much needed lesson to 
learn! What a firm—an eternal resolution to make! 


In “Holy Cross,” deep down the tombstones, a grave 
unmarked, lonely is found, 

Whereon should be carved the words: “Victim—and 
Wreckage that Tongues scatter round!” 

Where holy souls gather in mourning, and pray God for 
rest for the dead; 

And solemnly vow: never! 
thoughts better unsaid! 


never! to tongue the 


Reading for Enrichment 


J. Noel Gastineau 


There is a school of writers at present as there is 
a school of painters who believe that true enrichment 
of the mind and heart can come only from seeing life 
in its ugliest as well as its most beautiful phases. This 
can never be the true idea of art or literature. Art 
exists to teach the sublime meaning of life, and not for 
the purpose of a naked, senseless, and pornographic 
review of sordid realities. 

No one doubts for a minute that a dilapidated out- 
house is realistic, but to elevate it to the canvas and call 
it “A Relic of the Nineties” is neither elevating, artistic, 
nor tasteful; in fact, it is downright unrefined. On 
the walls of modern studios you can hang any painted 
scene of life; the vomiting of a drunken rake or the 
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bloated and flushed face of a woman of sin; and argue 
that their claim to decorate the walls of an art gallery 
is their sheer realism, as if that were the object of art. 


The same false realism is also the standard of 
modern literature. Nothing seems too private or in- 
delicate, nothing too realistically dirty and sordid to be 
flushed into the sewer of the realistic novel. 

If this is enrichment then a tour of school girls 
through a city brothel is education, and a visit to the 
sewers of slumdom is a precious educational experience 
which no one should miss. 

The human heart is not to be enriched by the laws 
of horticulture—by dunging it with rottenness. 
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d “T’ve now alas! Philosophy, 
Medicine and Jurisprudence too, 
And to my cost, Theology 

Sy With ardent labor prs | through; 
And here I stand, with all my lore; 
t- Poor fool, no wiser than before.” 


ne ARKING back to Goethe and his Faust may seem 

to be turning back the pages unnecessarily. Yes, 

if he had designedly written on the subject, the 

famed German poet could probably have expressed in 

no better terms the failure of our modern methods of 

- training. Summarily stated, our present day system is 

producing boys and girls, young men and young women, 

er by the thousands, most of whom are well instructed but 
very few of whom are really trained. 

The question might very simply be put this way: 
Shall we have rules or no rules? Or rather, shall there 
ail be discipline in education, or shall we make it merely 
to instruction? Any suggestion of discipline is in many 

quarters received with a reaction of holy horror. Most 
modern instructors look upon it as a plea to return 
ve to the “readin’-writin’-and-’rithmetic-taught-to-the-tune- 
- of-a-hickory-stcik” days. It isn’t. At that, it might be 
a workable suggestion in some instances. 
for We are not here concerned so much with the “hickory 
stick.” That, we might for the most part, dispense 
the { with. The discipline so necessary to us is not that of 
bodily penalties or punishment. The discipline which 
must needs be taught is the discipline of the soul,—of 
the mind and of the will. Our thoughts must be made 
to follow certain rules. Our reasoning must be guided 
by the laws which were made for it. Among those who 
know, this set of rules is called the science of logic. 

Say what you will, there is no better discipline found 
in the sciences taught in elementary schools than in 
grammar and arithmetic. In these the child of the pre- 
moderns used to find his introduction to real discipline. 
From his earliest years he was taught that the very 

words he spoke, the very numbers he added or subtract- 
ed, were subject to rules,—discipline. 

We have at hand a very interesting quotation from 

: Robert Maynard Hutchins, President of the University 
art. ¥ of Chicago. In a lecture delivered at Yale last spring, 

Dr. Hutchins declared that “grammar disciplines the 
| of mind and develops the logical faculty.” Commenting 
- in editorially on this statement, The New York Sun of 
0 be April twenty-fourth remarks: “He (Dr. Hutchins) 

dares to sneer at ‘what is called self-expression’. Self- 
girls expression as here understood, he says, is the exact 
» the I ‘reverse of the discipline which rhetoric in all ages up 
to the present was used to give’. Fancy anyone now- 
adays talking as if discipline and logic and hard-headed 
instruction in grammar and rhetoric were more useful 
in school than encouraging self-expression among per- 
sons who haven’t much self to express and not much 
expression with which to express it anyway.... If they 
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WHY EDUCATION IS FAILING 


Victor Goossens 


can get formal grammar back into the curriculum, they 
may even succeed in bringing logic home from its place 
of exile!” 


“Logic home from its place of exile!” How rollick- 
ingly we “mediaevalists” love to roll that phrase over 
our tongues, while moderns mouth and mumble with 
inordinate rage. The activity of the mind regulated 
by the rules of logic! That is the primary discipline, 
the first forward step in the development of the whole 
man. For, a disciplined intellect can be expected to act 
as a safe guide to an equally disciplined will. 


“Freedom,” says Aristotle, “is obedience to self-for- 
mulated rules.” But freedom without discipline soon 
changes from liberty to license. For it is a truth we 
cannot deny that the rules we make for ourselves must 
never be such that they might trespass on the rights 
of others. In our own lives,—and so in the lives of 
those trained by us—we have allowed a certain softness 
to enter. The desire to run from responsibilities has 
become an obsession. We have learned to fear the very 
word “discipline.” Its sound has become abhorrent 
to us. 

Last year there came from the press a book entitled 
“Wake Up And Live.” Its title page carried the addi- 
tional information that it was “a formula for success.” 
Its popularity is attested by the fact that within five 
months it had gone through nine printings totaling an 
output of some 600,000 copies. The first ten chapters 
are devoted to the discussion of failure and its causes. 
In the eleventh chapter come the proposed remedial 
measures. What do you think this chapter is called? 
“Twelve Disciplines,”—no more, no less. “Discipline,” 
—the formula for success! “Discipline,” says Dorothea 
Brande, “is undergoing restraint in order to develop 
the qualities necessary for a full life.... Some of us 
dread and dislike restraint, even when self-imposed for 
a sound purpose, to such an extent that we live our 
lives between habit and impulse under the impression 
that only so can we be wholly free.” This, mind you, 
is a quotation from a “best seller,”—mute testimony 
that while we resent the imposition of discipline we 
realize the need for it. Education is supposed to be the 
stepping-stone to success. It cannot therefore mean 
merely instruction. It must connote discipline. 

Suppose we turn to Dr. Alexis Carrell in another 
recent work, “Man, the Unknown.” Degeneration as 
we find it in our American civilization, says the doctor, 
can mostly be ascribed to idleness, and lack of respon- 
sibility and moral discipline. To quote: “Two essen- 
tial conditions for the progress of the individual are 
relative isolation and discipline.... But it is chiefly 
through intellectual and moral discipline and the rejec- 
tion of the habits of the herd that we can reconstruct 
ourselves.” Direct proofs of the benefits of relative 
isolation and discipline, this famous surgeon draws 
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from the history of the mediaeval church. Since he is 
not spiritually bound to the Church, the following 
rather lengthy quotation is doubly interesting. ‘“Hu- 
manity has already lived through periods when com- 
munities of men and women separated from others and 
adopted strict regulations in order to attain their ideals. 
Such groups were responsible for the development of 
our civilization during the Middle Ages. There were 
the Monastic Orders, the orders of chivalry, and the 
corporations of artisans. Among the religious organiza- 
tions, some took refuge in monasteries while others 
remained in the world.” And now mark this, please! 
“But ALL submitted to strict physiological and mental 
discipline.” 


What has been accomplished in the past, this genera- 
tion is capable of repeating,—if it will but throw out 
its foolish theorizing and experimenting with “ex- 
pression of self” and all that sort of nonsense. 

It is a fact so well established that it is undeniable 
that man acquires strength through discipline. The 
twenty million Catholics in this country by going back 
to the strict discipline taught as a part of Catholic 
education would soon rise to a position of superiority. 
Theirs would be of the irresistible power of a dis- 
ciplined minority capable of checking the onslaught of 
pagan thought and practice on our American institu- 
tions, and of substituting therefor the saving ideals of 
a truly great Christian civilization. 


“WORDS, WORDS, WORDS” 


Gabriel Verkamp, O. S. B. 


(Continued) 

T WAS said that social problems are most- 

ly in the economic line. Now what does 
the word economy mean? We say that we must 
practice economy, that we must be economical. 
This word comes from two Greek words, viz. 
oichos house, and nome distribution. Thus 
economy signifies the management of household 
affairs and is called domestic economy. One of 
the characteristics of a wise manager of a 
household is to be saving. Therefore one who 
pessesses this quality or acts according to it is 
said to practice economy. Further we speak 
of political economy. Political is a word that 
comes from the Greek word polis city. Hence 
political economy refers to the management of 
a city as far as material goods are concerned. 
The technical phrase ‘political economy,’ how- 
ever, does not refer to the city alone, but its 
use has been extended to the whole nation. 
Problems of political economy are indeed social 
problems, although social problems have a 
wider extension than economic ones. 

Radical is derived from the Latin word ‘radix’ 
meaning root. If a person wants to take away 
a whole tree he must be radical, i. e., take it 
away root and all. In the social world a radical 
is one who intends to do away entirely with 
existing social organization. But a _ radical 
might also be one who does not want to destroy 
existing social institutions but wants to instil 
new life into them by beginning with the very 
roots, i. e., with the very fundamental principles 
of society and restore them to their pristine 
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integrity. Thus Pius X might be called a radi- 
cal; he wanted to restore all things in Christ. 

Another term that is frequently met with is 
liberalism, which comes from the Latin word 
‘liber’ meaning free. In the economic and social 
order liberalism insists on various kinds of free- 
dom. It wants to be free from morality and in- 
sists that morality has nothing to do with social 
problems of an economic nature. Liberalism 
also wants to be free from government regula- 
tions and interference. Liberalism is opposed 
to the unions of workingmen, because such 
unions curtail the liberty of the employer. Ac- 
cording to liberalism civil power is merely the 
custodian of law and order. 

From this we can see that liberalism 
extols the individual. The individual must not 
be bothered in his mad rush after riches. For 
this reason liberalism is frequently referred to 
as individualism and there is no essential dif- 
ference between them. 

There is another very ambiguous term, viz., 
liberal. A person is said to be liberal if he has 
a generous heart and gives freely. But in gov- 
ernment and economic matters a liberal does 
not always possess such traits. A liberal is not 
one who professes liberalism, but the term is 
opposed to the word conservative. The con- 
servative wants to preserve the old order of 
things, the liberal wants change. Of course, if 
the liberal advocates change for the better he is 
not to be despised, but as a rule the word liberal 
leaves a bad impression, for it savors of change 
without sufficient regard to christian principles. 
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From East and West came the 
bulk of the questions which fill this 
month’s Quest. The questioner from 
Gotham, interested in the symbols of 
saints, gave the impetus to an 
earnest search, a veritable quest, 
through lives of saints and books of 
Christian art and symbolism in 
search of a suitable answer. The 
results of the search, satisfactory we 
hope, are found in the answer to the 
following question. 

Why is the white horse used as 
the symbol of St. Columba of Iona 
in Scotland? Notice that White 
Horse Scotch Whiskey has the same 
symbol. Also why is St. Bridget of 
Ireland represented with a cow at 
her side, a sheaf of wheat or stalk of 
corn, and a flame in her hand? 

Whether or not White Horse 
Scotch whiskey has any connection 
with St. Columba of Iona or not I 
cannot say. I prefer to think that 
the sixth century abbot and the 
makers of modern Scotch liquor have 
nothing in common, save the white 
horse, which by a mere coincidence 
is used as a symbol for the one and 
the trade mark for the other. As 
applied to St. Columba, the symbol 
of the white horse takes its origin 
most probably from an_ incident 
which occurred shortly before the 
saint’s death. The aged abbot of 
Iona, aware of his approaching 
death, went to bless the granary of 
the monastery. On his return, while 
seated beneath a wayside cross, an 
eld white horse, which had been the 
faithful servant of the monastery 
for many years, came up to the saint 
and placed his head upon the saint’s 
shoulders as if to bid him farewell. 
The holy abbot, touched by this dem- 
onstration of affection, gave the 
faithful animal his final blessing be- 
fore leaving this world. 

The symbols with which St. 
Bridget is represented are reminis- 
cences of ancient legends connected 
with the life of the famous Irish 
virgin. Once in a vision St. Bridget 
Saw a large assembly of people 
clothed in white, together with oxen, 
plows, and standing corn, all of 
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The QUEST for TRUTH 


Gerald Benkert, O. S. B. 


which were at first pure white, then 
became spotted, and later turned en- 
tirely black. St. Patrick interpreted 
this vision as an indication of the 
future of the Church in Ireland 
when the purity of the faith and 
morals would for a time be corrupt- 
ed and blackened. It is most likely 
from this vision that the symbols of 
the cow (oxen) and corn originated. 
The symbol of the flame likewise 
dates back to an ancient legend 
which tells us that after St. Brid- 
get’s death a flame issued from her 
grave. The nuns of St. Bridget, 
according to the legend, lighted a 
fire from this flame, which was kept 
burning at the convent of Kildaire 
for seven centuries, and which was 
known as the “inextinguishable fire” 
of St. Bridget. 

The questioner from the West is 
interested in the ceremonies of the 
Mass, a topic always welcome in this 
question column and always appre- 
ciated by our readers. 


When the priest stands on the 
Epistle side of the altar at the be- 
ginning and end of the collects, does 
he bow to the tabernacle or to the 
crucifix? 

These bows which the priest makes 
during Mass are directed to the cru- 
cifix on the altar, for they are 
prescribed by the liturgy even when 
Mass is celebrated at an altar on 
which there is no tabernacle. 

About how many times does the 
priest venerate the crucifix during 
Mass? 

This varies with the different 
Masses which are celebrated. These 
bows or venerations are more 
numerous in Solemn Masses than in 
low Masses, in white Masses, more 
than in Requiem Masses. In the 
ordinary festive Mass in which the 
Gloria and Credo are recited some 
twenty-five bows are made to the 
crucifix throughout the Mass. 


Why does the priest place his 
hands on the missal or on the book- 
stand while reading the Epistle? 

Like all the other ceremonies of 
the Mass this posture has a symbolic 
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meaning. The priest places his 
hands on the missal to remind him 
that he has the obligation resting 
on him not only of reading the law, 
but also of doing what the law en- 
joins. The grasping of the book 
with the hands is indicative of the 
labor involved in _ fulfilling this 
obligation. 


Are not five low Masses more 
beneficial to a poor soul in Purgatory 
than one High Mass? 


of divine 
things are often misleading. Every 
Mass is a divine action of infinite 
value in so far as it is the sacrifice 
of the God-man, Jesus Christ. Even 
the fruits of the Mass which are 
applied to finite human beings are 
limited only in so far as the re- 
cipients of these fruits are finite, 
limited, incapable of containing the 
infinite. It is just as misleading to 
say that five Masses are better than 
one infinite. There is no comparison. 
What the questioner has in mind is 
no doubt this: in view of the fact 
that God does not oblige Himself to 
apply all the fruits of one Mass to 
the soul for whom it is offered, is it 
not then better to have five Low 
Masses offered instead of one High 
Mass, and thus give the departed 
soul five times the benefit he would 
otherwise receive? Essentially the 
fruits of every Mass are the same, 
whether it is a Low Mass or a High 
Mass. Through the solemn cere- 
monies of the High Mass, however, 
God does receive more external 
honor. For this reason, owing to 
the dispositions of the donor of the 
Mass and the recipient of its fruits, 
God may give more relief to the soul 
in this one High Mass than in five 
or more Low Masses. In other cases 
the very opposite may be true. These 
matters are not for us to decide. 
God is all just and magnanimous in 
distributing His gifts. He has given 
us the assurance that no sacrifice 
that we make for Him will go un- 
rewarded, that no request properly 
made will go unanswered. 


Human comparisons 
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MADONNA OF THE CHAIR 


Henriette Eugenie Delamare 


ENTURIES ago a venerable hermit called 
Bernardo lived among the hills of Italy and 
he was so mortified and saintly that all who 
could do so visited him for advice and consola- 
tion. He used to say he had two daughters one 
who could speak and one that was dumb. The 


by their songs and to which he threw a few 
breadcrumbs morning and evening. The good 
old man loved them and he also had quite an 
affection for the tree and when the woodmen 
came round and wanted to cut it down he plead- 
ed so hard that they should spare it that they 





one who could speak was a, pious young girl, 
called Mary, the daughter of a vine cultivator 
who came to him for direction and brought him 
food and clothing which he often badly needed. 
The dumb one was a beautiful oak tree that 
sheltered his hut and gave him a welcome shade 
during the burning summer days. Its branches 
were filled with birds which cheered the hermit 
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had not the heart to refuse him and passed on 
to another part of the forest. 

At last there came a terrible winter during 
which there fell unusually heavy snows which 
lay thick upon the mountain tops and the poor 
old hermit would have died of cold if his daugh- 
ter Mary had not brought him warm wraps to 
cover him. Then, in the spring when the hot 
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sun began to shine, all the snow melted so rapid- 
ly that every stream and rivulet overflowed and 
the waters came rushing down the hillsides 
sweeping away cattle, and trees, and even whole 
villages. 

Mary and her father had felt very anxious 
about the good old hermit and when the flood 
subsided a little they went to see what had hap- 
pened to him. When they got to his hut they 
found it had been swept away, but that his 
dumb daughter the great oak tree, had saved 
him. When the flood reached his dwelling the 
poor old man had first climbed to the roof of his 
hut, but soon found the waters were about to 
carry the whole building away. Then as he 
raised his eyes in prayer, it seem to him that 
the great oak tree beckoned to him with its 
branches. With some difficulty he climbed up 
into it and settled himself among its strong 
limbs. Other trees were carried away, but by 
God’s protection the grand old oak stood firm 
and the good hermit was safe in its shelter. 

For three days and nights he had to remain 
there, half dead from cold and exposure, and 
with nothing to eat but a few crusts he had hap- 
pened to have in his pockets, intending to feed 
the birds with them. Again and again, as the 
wind blew and swayed the branches of the tree 
the hermit thought his last hour had come and 
his heart went up in earnest supplication to God 
and our Lady. He was so numbed with cold 
that he could not have clung on, had he not been 
well settled in a great fork of his dear “dumb 
daughter.” Then, at last, when Mary and her 
father came in search of him, he found strength 
to get down, though faint and sick with ex- 
haustion. They had brought food and cordials 
with them and as soon as he could walk they 
took him home and cared for him until he was 
well again and they had built him another hut. 

With the greatest fervor the holy Bernardo 
thanked God for his preservation, begging him 
to bless his two daughters who had thus saved 
him from the storm and flood, and after his re- 
turn to his hermitage he gave himself up more 
than ever to prayer and mortification and sev- 
eral years passed on during which he made 
rapid strides in perfection and finally died a 
most holy death. Before passing away to his 
reward, he again blessed his two daughters, 
begging God to distinguish them in some man- 
ner from His other creatures. 


Mary grieved much at the death of her saint- 
ly director, but soon after this she was happily 
married for she was exceedingly beautiful as 
well as pious. The hermit’s hut fell to ruins 
and now that the old man was no longer there 
to protect it, the beautiful oak tree was cut 
down and part of it made into wine casks for 
Mary’s father. 


One day, one of these casks was in an arbor 
where Mary was sitting with her infant boy in 
her arms and her older one playing around. 
Pressing her baby tenderly to her breast she 
was thinking of the dear old hermit, wishing he 
could have seen her babies, and wondering if 
his blessing would be fulfilled in her and her 
children. Just then her eldest child came run- 
ning towards her with a little cross he had 
made with two pieces of stick and a young man 
who happened to be passing by stopped with a 
beating heart to look at the beautiful picture 
they made. The young man was the world- 
renowned artist Raphael and for weeks he had 
been vainly searching for models that could 
help him to paint a picture of Our Lady and the 
Infant Jesus which would come up to the ideal 
of them which he had in his mind but seemed 
unable to seize with his brush. That afternoon 
he had wandered out into the hills to say his 
rosary and ask our Lady to help him paint a 
picture worthy of her. 


Then, all of a sudden, he came on this lovely 
family group and felt that his prayer had been 
answered. The pure spiritual beauty of the 
young mother the charming children, the ex- 
pression of endearing love with which Mary 
clasped her baby to her breast, all was so per- 
fect, so exquisite, so natural! If he could only 
paint them just thus, his dearest wish would 
be realized. But he had nothing but a few pen- 
cils with him and no canvas! Anxiously look- 
ing around he caught sight of the fine smooth 
cover of the great wine cask and eagerly mo- 
tioning to the mother and children to keep still 
he sat down and feverishly drew upon it the 
perfect outlines of the beautiful picture. 


Then, hastening home with it, he set to work 
steadily and putting forth all the wondrous 
genius of his art, and all the love and devotion 
of his beautiful soul, he painted the exquisite 
picture of the Madonna della Sedia. 
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The Spanish Bishops and 150 Amer- 
ican Protestants 


On July 1 the Archbishops and 
Bishops of Spain issued a joint let- 
ter concerning the war in Spain. 
After this letter appeared in the 
United States, a group of 150 Prot- 
estant ministers, educators, and other 
prominent men undertook a reply in 
protest against the letter. No doubt 
many readers of THE GRAIL have fol- 
lowed the controversy. For the bene- 
fit of those who wish to have a clear 
statement concerning the matter, we 
are giving the excellent reply made 
by Monsignor Michael J. Ready, 
General Secretary of the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, since 
it states the charges of these Prot- 
estants succinctly and at the same 
time answers them forcefully and 
logically. 


Text of the Reply 


An ‘open letter’ by 150 Prot- 
estant citizens, appearing in the 
press Monday, undertakes strong 
criticism of the recent pastoral of 
the Spanish hierarchy. 


This ‘letter’ has not the value of 
frankness. Its strictures deal with 
a pastoral letter the Spanish bishops 
never wrote. It erects a straw-man, 
hideous and offensive, which without 
evidence it attributes to these prel- 
ates. It then holds it up to the 
American public to be reviled. 


The letter of the 150 boldly states 
as facts, certain charges which un- 
scrupulous propaganda has been in- 
sinuating. These are offered to the 
public as “a reply” to considered, 
authenticated and dignified state- 
ments by the Spanish Bishops. As- 
sertions in the “reply” have no basis 
in the joint pastoral which it under- 
takes to answer. They constitute, 
as a matter of fact, nothing more 
than a rehash of irresponsible 
charges that have long since been 
discredited. 
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One might merely express aston- 
ishment that despite the great body 
of evidence at hand, these 150 gen- 
tlemen persist in repeating such 
often-disproved Communist propa- 
ganda. Grave concern, however, 
must be felt when such a group, in- 
cluding as it does many ministers of 
religion, undertakes to defend a 
regime red-handed with the murder 
of thousands of priests of God and 
holy women; which has destroyed 
thousands of churches; which is 
openly atheistic and anti-Christ, and 
which has crushed and forbidden the 
public practice of religion in those 
portions of Spain which it controls. 
When, in addition, the public in- 
sinuation is made that American 
Catholics oppose basic democratic 
concepts, reply must be made. 


Charges Are Listed 


Following are the charges made 
against the letter of the Archbishops 
and Bishops of Spain: (1) That 
these pfelates approve or resort to 
violence and military insurrection as 
a means of settling “political contro- 
versies”; (2) That they reject the 
Republic of Spain and the Constitu- 
tion of 1931 on which it was found- 
ed; (3) That they stigmatize any 
form of parliamentary government 
as “irresponsible autocracy,” and 
(4) That they condemn in principle 
the democratic institutions, freedom 
of worship and separation of church 
end State, “principles we, as Amer- 
icans, deeply cherish.” 

These charges may be refuted, one 
by one, through the Bishops’ pastor- 
al itself. First, however, may I note 
a particular and further insinua- 
tion by the gror~ of 150. They ask: 
“Is the Spanish hierarchy speaking 
for itself or for the Catholic Church 
as a whole? Does this pastoral let- 
ter, for example, reflect the political 
views of the Catholic Church in 
America?” 

The Spanish hierarchy speak for 
themselves; as witnesses, with dig- 
nity they present the facts about 
their own country, and give their 
own interpretation. The entire 
nastoral has to do with Snain. Any 
schoolchild, taught to read things in 
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their context, would readily recog- 
nize this. 

I would note also the term “pol- 
itical controversies,” used by the 150. 
One would think, from this, that we 
have here no more provocative an 
issue than a tariff bill or a measure 
to reorganize government bureaus! 
Yet the Bishops testify that what 
actually is involved is a finish fight 
between communism and the funda- 
mental principles of Spain as a na- 
tion. Nevertheless, they specifically 
refuse to commit themselves to any 
form of government or to any pro- 
gram of political action. This they 
leave to be determined by a free 
Spanish nation. They lament the 
fact that commentators are too often 
“disassociated from the realities in 
Spain.” 

They appeal to every honest man 
to add to the charity of his pity and 
prayers the charity of truth, so that 
an enlightened public opinion may be 
formed that will be helnful to the 
Spanish nation when the day of re- 
construction shall arrive. 

Now, as to the charges leveled 
against the Spanish Bishops and 
their letter: 

(1). It is asserted they approve 
“resort to violence and military in- 
surrection as a means of settling 
political controversies.” What do 
the Bishops actually say? In their 
own words, it is this: “Spain of 
necessity faced this dilemma: either 
succumb in a finish fight with de- 
vastating communism already pre- 
pared and decreed, as has happened 
in those sections of Spain where the 
Nationalist movement did not pre- 
vail, or, through a titanic effort of 
resistance, attempt to free herself 
from the terrible enemy and save 
from destruction the fundamental 
principles of her social life and of 
her character as a nation.” 

And as for loyalty to constituted 
authority, they sav: “We have 
placed ourselves resolutely on the 
side of constituted authority and did 
everything in our power to col- 
laborate with it for the common 
good. Sincere appeals repeatedly 
made to our Catholic people were a 
powerful factor in preserving na- 
tional concord at a time of deep 
social and political commotion.” 

The bishops say, and what they 
say is supported by the evidence, 
“the Church has neither wished for 
this war nor provoked it. Whoever 
accuses her (the Church) of having 
provoked this war or of having con- 
spired for it, or even of not having 
done all that in her lay to avoid it, 
ignores or falsifies the reality.” 

Further, the bishops declare that 
the civil military revolt, in its origin, 
was a national movement in defense 
of the foundations of civilization but, 
because of the complete breakdown 
of orderly government, soon hecame 
a national movement of defense 
against anarchy. 
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The government of the Spanish 
Republic having broken down com- 
pletely, the bishops state as their 
final conclusion that “as things now 
stand in Spain. there is no hope left 
that justice and peace and the things 
that derive therefrom” can ever be 
achieved by the “Popular Front Gov- 
ernment.” In the same paragraph 
they give the men of the govern- 
ment credit for the efforts they have 
made and deplore the fact that “in 
spite of all these efforts they have 
peen able to give no guarantee for 
either social or political stability.” 

The truth is that by a prdcess 
which antagonized the conscientious 
convictions of the Spanish nation 
systematically, there was produced 
the inevitable result of a national 
reaction against the minority in 
power who sought to impose their 
will upon the nation. Thus the Span- 
ish nation, finding itself helpless, de- 
fenseless against ruthless terrorism 
in the hands of anarchists, had no 
recourse other than to arms in de- 
fense of its own existence. 

The exercise of the right of self- 
defense against an unjust agressor 
is not rebellion. In our country we 
have cultivated respect for law and 
the courts and the ballot. They stand 
between us and tyranny. It would 
be difficult indeed in our country to 
define any situation in which civil 
war could be justified. Not every 
country, alas, has erected against 
tyranny barriers as effective. 

The Government at Madrid, 
whether properly elected or not, was 
simply not “governing.” It was sur- 
rendering to the excesses of the 
Marxists extremists, and permitting 
the wanton destruction of Christian 
lives and Christian property on no 
pretext other than that the victims 
were Christians. Catholic Spain had 
a strict right to be defended from 
these excesses. 

It frequently called upon the Gov- 
ernment to defend it. The Govern- 
ment did not respond. The audacity 
and the mistakes,” say the bishops, 
“the treachery perhaps and the cow- 
ardice of those who, if they had gov- 
erned the nation with justice, might 
have avoided it, brought this war 
upon us. 


Calls Majority Lacking 


(2). The second charge is that the 
Pastoral rejects not merely the pres- 
ent Popular Front Government but 
the republic itself and the constitu- 
tion of 1931 on which it was found- 
ed; and the signatories express 
amazement that the Spanish bishops 
should claim the 1936 elections did 
not express the people’s will. It is 
of public record that a majority of 
the votes cast in that election were 
for the Rightist and Centrist parties, 
as opposed to the Popular Front 
parties. 

Evidencing that the Government 
failed to govern, the Spanish bishops 
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point out that from February to 
July, 1936, 411 churches were de- 
stroyed and ~rofaned, and numerous 
other transeressions and crimes were 
committed, and the Government did 
nothing to prevent them. Says one 
authortiy: “When the Ministry * * * 
did nothing to curb mob violence, it 
violated the constitution; it sur- 
rendered to anarchism; it declared 
war on the church and on the re- 
ligion of its own people: it com- 
mitted an act of tyranny; it laid 
the foundation for the * * * judg- 
ment * * * that this civil war is a 
just war of defense. 

As for the decidedly anti-Catholic 
Constitution of 1931, it is no secret 
that the Bishops of Spain never did 
or could approve it in its entirety; 
nor did the Spanish people them- 
selves, as ~roved by the elections of 
1933. The Bishops had, however, in 
1931, made this statement: “Always 
respectful of government and of the 
agencies of government, we have 
preserved toward the Government of 
the republic the consideration and 
respect to which every constituted 
Government has a right”; and they 
hoped, as long as they could, that 
the objectionable articles of the Con- 
stitution might be rectified peaceably 
by constitutional change. 


Encyclical Letter Cited 


On this point, Pope Pius XI stated 
the position of the Catholic Church 
with regard to Spain in an encyclical 
letter dated June 3, 1933, in which 
he said: “Every one knows that the 
Catholic Church never prefers one 
form of government over another. 
All the Catholic Church demands is 
that, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, the rithts of God and of con- 
science be respected.” That attitude 
has not changed, nor do the Bishops 
of Spain in their letter say anything 
that conflicts with it. 

3. The third charve made in the 
“Open Letter” is entirely dis- 
enguous. The Bishops write: “We 
would be the first to lament if the 
irresponsible absolute sovereignty of 
Farliament were to be replaced by a 
terrible dictatorship havine its roots 
elsewhere than in the nation.” Yet 
it is on this sentence—that the 150 
signatories to the Open Letter base 
their charge that the Spanish 
Bishops stigmatize any form of ~ar- 
liamentary government, presumably 
even if under a constitutional mon- 
archy. as “irresponsible autocracy.” 

As for the “terrible dictatorship 
having its roots elsewhere than in 
the nation”—also severely criticized 
by the 150 and misinterpreted—isn’t 
it obvious to any one that the Bish- 
ons are here explicitly repudiating 
the imported dictatorships or fas- 
cism which they are alleged to sup- 
port? 

4. The fourth charge brought by 
the 150 is that the Spanish Bishons 
ecndemn in principle the Democratic 
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institutions, freedom of TF and 
t 


the separation of church and State, 
established by the Constitution of 
1931. The Bishops say nothing what- 
ever about these things; the whole 
charge is deduced from this one sen- 
tence in the pastoral: “The Con- 
stitution and the secularist laws 
which developed its spirit were a 
violent and continuous’ attack 
avainst the national conscience.” 


One would think from the open 
letter of these gentlemen that the 
Constitution of 1931 and the laws 
passed under it provided for only 
two things—freedom of worship and 
separation of church and State. 
Actually, the Constitution suppressed 
relivious orders and congregations, 
confiscated church property, deprived 
parents of the right to choose schools 
for their children, destroyed family 
ties and socialized private property. 


Acting under this Constitution the 
Cortes passed laws which led to or 
permitted the susnension of 150 
newspapers, the closing of 320 pro- 
vincial and local centers of the Popu- 
lar Action party, the imprisonment 
or deportation of 470 leaders and 
publicists, and mob violence. Yet, 
because the Bishops could not ap- 
prove all this, they are charged with 
opposing freedom of worship and 
separation of church and State. 

Let American seekers after the 
truth consider: Is a Constitution 
with these provisions and permitting 
these things the sort of basic law 
under which they would choose to 
live—or which, as a matter of fact, 
they would endure? Yet this is the 
document which the 150 signers ap- 
plaud as containing “principles we, 
as Americans, deeply cherish.” 

The Bishops of Spain, as a matter 
of fact, say very clearly in their 
joint letter that they deem nothing 
— sacred than the liberty of wor- 
ship. 

As for separation of church and 
State—in the United States we have 
separation of church and State. 
Here the Catholic Church prospers 
under that separation, has never 
sought to change it. The separa- 
tion we have is provided for in our 
Constitution—“Congress shall enact 
no law respecting an establishment 
of religion.” That is clear, unequi- 
vocal. Is there anything like that in 
the Spanish Constitution? There is 
not. There is exactly the opposite. 
In Spain religious denominations 
and congregations are subject to 
“special” laws. That is not separa- 
tion. That is subjection, the worst 
kind of absolute subjection. It is 
subjection under a legal regime of 
exception. 

So much for the four main 
charges. The rest of the open letter 
shows such hostility toward the 
Catholic Church in Spain, such a 
gullible and utterly uncritical ac- 
ceptance of all-Leftist statements 
and promises, coupled with such an 
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unfair and prejudiced rejection of 


every Nationalist statement and 
promise, that it is little likely to ap- 
peal to anv disnassionate and fair- 
minded reader. 

For example, reference is made to 
the “recent decree protecting priests 
and nuns” as “only the latest evi- 
dence of its (The Leftist Govern- 
ment’s) desire to preserve order and 
individual liberty.” And this in the 
face of the universally known fact 
that thousands of churches have 
been demolished and, as the Bishops 
state, at least 6,000 priests have been 
slaughtered. 

The 150 signatories also say the 
Spanish Bishops over-emphasize the 
part taken by the Soviet Union, and 
“do not so much as have one word 
about the aid given Franco by the 
Nazis, the Italians and the Moors.” 
The former of these two sentences 
is tosh; the second, simply untrue— 
for what the Spanish Bishops very 
clearly say is this: “Communist in- 
ternationalism has run to Spanish 
territory to help the Marxist army 
and people; just as, for the natural 
exigencies of the defense and for 
considerations of an international 
character, there have come to help 
the traditional Spain, arms and men 
of other foreign countries.” 


How careless those who have pre- 









“They are blind.” 
—St. Matth. 15:14. 


Grace is a free gift. 
into the soul. 


Application: 
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such a depression in the soul. 


sank deepest in her own estimation; 


pared this open letter have been, is 
revealed by a statement they attri- 
bute to is Eminence Cardinal 
Segura, Archbishop of Toledo, whom 
they charge with Ran called 
curses down upon the republic in 
April, 1931. In April, 1931, while 
the form of government to be given 
Spain was still a subject of legiti- 
mate debate, Cardinal Segura pub- 
lished a pastoral letter on the duties 
of Catholics in the situation then 
prevailing in Snain. 


In it he appealed to the Catholics 
of Spain in the following language: 
“The church has never pronounced 
any preference for any form of gov- 
ernment.” “The duty of every 
Catholic is to pay to a de facto con- 
stituted government resnect and obe- 
dience.” “In the forthcoming elec- 
tion it is not important whether a 
man incline toward the monarchical 
or the republican form of govern- 
ment. What is important above 
everything else is that his election 
would guarantee fully the rights of 
religion and of social order.” The 
alleged cursing is just not in the 
text. 

In conclusion, I can only express 
astonishment that so larve a number 
of intelligent and presumably fair- 
minded American Protestants, so far 
removed from the scene of conflict 
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BLIND MAN’S BLUFF 


GITTING in a semicircle in the court of the temple at Jerusalem, 
a group of hoary doctors are age over an unrolled scroll in 
e letter of the Mosaic Law and 
Unnoticed, a Boy of twelve joins the 
group and listens attentively to the heated discussion of their 
Personal opinion, and the arguments advanced 
to bolster up the same, make the riddle more insolvable. 
on a blind path. The Lad now puts a few simple questions, and the 
bandage falls from their eyes, as the mist is rolled away by the 
rising sun. After eighteen years these same doctors will again listen 
to the error-dispelling words of this same Youth, grown to manhood, 
and be eyewitnesses of His many miracles—but they will refuse to 
believe His divine doctrine, for “they are blind and leaders of the blind.”—St. Matt. 15:14. 
Children play “Blind Man’s Buff.” 
type of blindness has more — results. 
soul. It is a cataract formed b 


Grownups often play “Blind Man’s 
the second is a d:sease of the 
e mind. Despite their better knowledge, 
yes, just because they seem to be better informed than the all-knowing God Himself, some men 
refuse the grace to believe His word. 
It can not be merited, but a place can be prepared for its reception 
W ater seeks its level, and fills the depressions in the land. Esteem of grace is 
To esteem means to look up to with respect and appreciation. 
To look up we must first descend from pride’s high pedestal to the lowland of humility. 
hence she was also most “full of grace.’ 

Do you esteem the priceless gift of God’s grace? 


and the sources of true information, 
could be stampeded into so harsh and 
hostile a jiatribe against the 
harassed and suffering bishops of 
Spain. Cannot these prelates—who 
are on the scene whereas the 150 
signatories are not—at least be 
given credit for good faith? The 
attitude of these American signa- 
tories is in striking contrast to that 
of Protestant be ey clergymen 
and laymen in England—admittedly 
nearer the event~ themselves—who 
have recently formed themselves into 
a committee “to cooperate with the 
Roman Catholic Church with a view 
to presenting a united Christian 
Front against the Red Menace to 
Christianity” in Spain. In the words 
of the chairman of that committee, 
Captain Archibald Maule Ramsay, 
M. P.: “The Nationalists have pro- 
duced substantial evidence to show 
that General Franco had absolute 
justification for believine that the 
Reds in the Government had planned 
a dictatorship of the Lenin-Trotsky 
type; and that his rising was just 
in time to avert that catastrophe.” 


I conclude in the words of the 
Spanish bishops: “Let not affliction 
be heaped upon the afflicted. Our 
sufferings have been made greater 
by lies, by subtle insinuation and by 
tortuous interpretation of the facts.” 


BY PK. 
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BIGOTRY, A HEADLESS THING 






Eugene Spiess, O. S. B. 


N THE August number of the Catholic 
Digest there appeared a very interesting 
article on “What Are Priests Doing?” The 
article was condensed from an article appear- 
ing in The Sign by the Rev. Paul Stroh, C.SS.P. 


It occurred to the writer that if we limit 
ourselves to enumerating the various daily du- 
ties of the priesthood, duties which befall each 
and every priest in this or that position, and 
forget to enumerate what the clergy in certain 
sections of our country must contend with, du- 
ties the nature of which are intense burdens 
and crosses, caused not by heaven but by hell, 
we omit nearly one half of the life of priests 
in vast sections of our land. The writer spent 
more than twenty-two years south of the 
Mason-Dixon line and knows of priests whose 
entire priestly career was given over, in great 
measure, to watching the under-cover tactics of 
their inimical neighbors. Ever ready to undo 
the harm caused by bigots, the consequent 
anxieties, coupled with hurried trips here and 
there, writings of various kinds, are not the 
least worries enemies of the Church are apt 
to cause him. 


Bigotry is the priest’s greatest opposition. 
Where it comes to the fore it is usually readily 
handled, but like all agents of darkness, it is 
an undercover thing. Daniel O’Connor once 
wrote: “Bigotry has no head, it does not think, 
it has no heart and does not feel, it moves only 
in wrath.” Wrath that is visible need not be 
feared so much, but the wrath that is under- 
cover is very dangerous, especially so when it 
has no head and cannot think. 


It would be a fallacy, however, to argue that 
bigotry lies only south of the Mason-Dixon line. 
There is plenty of it in the North, but it seems 
to confine itself, in the North, to rural sections 
mostly. The clergy that labor in large cities 
of the North know very little of a priest’s 
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anxieties in rural districts if he be opposed by 
this under-cover headless thing. 

The writer’s stay in the Southland has not 
only taught him that the South is full of 
bigotry; it has also taught him to realize that 
in the Southland he meets up with more 
genuine friendship on the part of non-Catholics, 
than he will ever meet north of the Mason- 
Dixon line on the part of Catholics. Nor can 
the writer ever forget a certain Methodist 
preacher, a middle aged man, who arranged so 
that he be informed of the writer’s arrival in 
town by train. Promptly this preacher insist- 
ed that the writer permit him to carry the 
writer’s valises. Nor did this preacher limit 
himself to carrying valises. He informed his 
parishioners on Sunday mornings: “Do not 
think that I shall be offended if you desire to 
go across the street to hear the priest in his 
church. I am not offended, since the priest can 
tell you what you ought to know much better 
than I can tell you on this side of the street.” 

‘The writer heard it frequently stated: “It 
is impossible to approach non-Catholics.” The 
writer did not find it so in the Southland. Re- 
calling a certain instance where the writer was 
requested to preach from the porch of a farm 
house owned by a non-Catholic widow, the 
writer found that he was overwhelmed with 
invitations to come to the porches of some of 
the others and preach there. It hurt the vani- 
ties of some women present to see this widow 
lady the hostess of about ninety people whom 
she called to her premises on her lawn. The 
Mass was said on that porch in view of the 
entire crowd. “Will you do what you did here 
over there on my porch?” Such were the words 
of invitation. Note, kind reader, the writer 
was not asked to preach, but he was asked, “‘Do 
what you did here.” The eighty or ninety non- 
Catholic people were awe-struck as they piously 
and quietly watched the priest in the sacred 
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liturgy of the Mass. Only one man and his 
daughter knelt down before the table (impro- 
vised altar) at the moment of consecration, the 
only Catholics present on that occasion. 


It was in the days of the A. P. A. movement; 
a conductor had been instructed by railway 
headquarters to stop the “midnight flyer” for 
the writer, that he could attend a dying person. 
The conductor in question did so, but only under 
curses and blasphemies of all kinds, and con- 
sented to stop the train to let him off only when 
he saw the writer grab the signal line that hung 
loosely under the ceiling of the car. The writer 
reported him and was told by officials of the 
railway: “We did not permit this man to bring 
his train back from the other end of his run.” 

On another occasion a post-master in a cer- 
tain city ordered the writer to “Get out of 
here” when the writer requested that his mail 
be given to him at a somewhat unusual hour, 
at six in the morning. The front door of the 
post-office was open. The post-master had the 
mail in question, but being an A. P. A., as his 
assistants informed the writer, he vented his 
wrath upon a Catholic priest. The Federal 
authorities at Washington were promptly in- 
formed by the writer. The writer was informed 
by a secret service man that the man was un- 
worthy of holding a public office and was 
promptly dismissed. It is evident to the reader 
that these two bigoted men had no head, that 
they could not think as Daniel O’Connor wrote, 
or else they would have foreseen the conse- 
quences of their actions as men in the service 
for the welfare of the public, and of the parties 
who paid them weekly wages. 

We can pass over two occasions when the 
writer was called to dying people but threat- 
ened with death by members of the dying per- 
sons’ families. Unless a man have a pistol or 
shot-gun in his hands, one need never fear mere 
threats. In both cases the writer was able to 
administer all sacraments to the dying persons. 


An experience, where the thing that has no 
head caused considerable amusement to the 
writer, occurred in Rome when the writer was 
about twenty-two years old, a student at the 
Benedictine College of San Anselmo. The 
writer had been assigned to conduct such 
American tourists through Rome as had applied 
at the institution for an English speaking 
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guide. It so happened that the writer had to 
pilot a man who hailed from Tennessee, and 
from one of the darkest corners of that State 
at that. A letter that was shown to the writer 
at the beginning of the century, written by a 
principal of a Tennessee school, had the word 
“water” spelled with two “‘t’s” in it. From this 
the reader can draw conclusions as to the dark- 
ness of the corner in that State, for, when a 
principal of a school can write “water” with 
two “t’s,” and when a man hailing from that 
corner now walking Riverside Drive in New 
York City, can publish such a work as “Chris- 
tian Lies,” and can get by with it, it is quite 
evident that Tennessean darkness can be found 
in other States likewise. 


The man whom the writer had to pilot in 
Rome was a heavy set bigot. The Cartoon 
“Judge Puffle’ now going the round in some 
of our dailies, will give the reader a fair idea as 
to his character. He had much of Judge Puf- 
fle’s long drawn out “haws” and “faws,” a bigot 
of the “By gum!” variety. Nothing that the 
writer could say to this bigoted man in explan- 
ation of what the writer pointed out to him, 
seemed to please him. “Catholic superstition, 
by gum,” and a Shaw, a Faw, a Haw, all long 
drawn out, when the writer connected sights in 
Rome with the Apostolic age. This fellow 
knew better. In fact he knew everything. 


Requested by the writer as to the exact loca- 
tion of his boarding house, the bombastic bigot 
and bragadoccio knew no names. The writer 
then suggested to him to go to the corner near- 
est his hotel and copy the name of the street 
seen on buildings, and give it to the writer the 
following morning. He did so. Here is what the 
writer read in the traveller’s diary: “A la la- 
trina.” Kind reader, stop reading this article 
right here. Read no further if you have the 
least tendency to high blood-pressure. Don’t 
do it! The depth and breadth of the wisdom 
and learning of this man came to the fore, and 
his pilot dropped him. Translated into classical 
English the words he had written into his diary 
meant, “Gents’ Walk.” 


Verily and in truth it must be evident to the 
reader that Daniel O’Connor had it correctly 
when he wrote “Bigotry has no head, it does 
not think.” 
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T HAPPENED several months ago. A shock- 

ing crime had been committed. The guilty 
one, a negro, was caught, convicted, and con- 
demned to hang. According to the laws of that 
State, the hanging was to be carried out in the 
county in which the crime had been committed, 
and a public hanging was de- 
creed. The fateful night came. 
Thousands upon thousands, at- 
tracted by what element in fall- 
en human nature I will not ven- 
ture to say, poured into the city 
and fought for vantage points 
hours beforehand. The scaffold showed grimly 
in the lights a portentous, evil thing rearing it- 
self up in the night. 


Now the hour has come. A small procession 
leaves the jail and pauses at the foot of the 
scaffold ladder. The condemned negro stoops to 
take off his shoes. Then all mount the ladder. 
All are grouped on the platform—the man 
doomed to die, the officers of the law, and— 
what? Who is that black-clad figure with 
Roman collar and ritual in hand? It is a Catho- 
lic priest, one who as a boy had come to our 
seminary, whom I had taught in the various 
elements. He had visited the poor negro in his 
cell, had doubtless spoken to him of the mercy 
of Christ, had instructed and baptized him, had 
fortified him with the Sacraments in his need, 
and now stood by him at the last hour with 
words of encouragement and strength. Next 
day this same young priest stood over that 
hegro’s coffin in a large Catholic 
church of that city and gave to 
him the full burial service ac- 
corded to all who die in the faith 
of Jesus Christ. 

In the days that followed, the 
details, spectacular and sordid, 
touching and vapid, as only our 
press can serve them out, to- 
gether with pictures shockingly 
candid, were spread throughout 
the country. And when I read 
the story and saw the pictures, 
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Do We Want Criminals in Heaven? 


Hilary DeJean, O. S. B. 


one thing stood out above all else: that, where- 
as the hand of all the world was against the 
poor criminal, the Hand of the Good Shepherd 
was stretched out in tenderness and pity to lift 
this outcast sheep from the waiting jaws of hell. 

I know that there were many who were 
shocked at seeing it; many there 
were who spoke harsh words 
about a Church which will gath- 
er in anything to increase its 


—_ oo numbers (And His servants go- 
ing out into the highways gath- 
ered together all that they 

found, both BAD AND GOOD); Catholics 


there were, too, who were amazed and 
startled and rather ashamed at their Church 
and unable to explain the matter to questioning 
outsiders. But to me, and to any who know 
their Church as they should, there was no 
mystery. In fact, I had this peculiar reaction, 
one which I recall expressing to myself—to wit, 
that there have been numberless times in which 
I have been proud of being a Catholic, but no 
time have I felt such a surge of that pride as 
when I saw Father L. up on the scaffold with 
that man so righteously condemned by society, 
ushering him through the gateway of repent- 
ance into that heaven into which all we sinners 
hope to enter. I thought of one who once hung 
dying, a condemned murderer and thief, who 
turned to a Criminal Who was likewise con- 
demned to death, saying, “Lord, remember me 
when Thou shalt come into Thy Kingdom.” And 
that answer: “Amen, I say to 
thee: this day thou shalt be 
with Me in paradise.” 

The Magdalens and Judases, 
the Davids and Dying Phieves, 
the women taken in adultery and 
the persecuting Sauls, are nu- 
merous in heaven. Their souls, 
too, were created in the likeness 
of God, and for them especially 
was the touching prayer on Cal- 
vary: “Father, forgive them; 
they know not what they do.” 
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The Prisoner Called Diego 


Walter Sullivan, O. S. B. 


REBEL plane whined far 
A above the down-town sector of 

Madrid. As he walked along 
the shell-torn street Father Manuel 
could hear the Loyalist anti-air craft 
guns spitting their message of death 
into the skies. With a wary eye he 
hugged the front of the deserted 
buildings as he picked his way 
towards the military prison. 

Father Manuel was a surgeon’s 
orderly at the loyalist base hospital. 
It was his way of giving priestly 
service to the dying soldiers and 
civilians. No one recognized him as 
a priest. He wore the white uni- 
form of a medical] attaché, and his 
youthful face looked older behind the 
Van Dyke beard and steel rimmed 
giasses. Among the Loyalist officers 
and doctors Father Manuel was af- 
fectionately known as Luis. He had 
a passport to go anywhere he wished 
inside the Loyalist lines. It would 
always be hard for him to watch 
with practiced nonchalance the daily 
executions of prisoners and Rebel 
sympathizers, but not even the Com- 
munist secret police could see any- 
thing to blame in his patriotism. 
They could not see the priestly heart 
beneath the white duck uniform, nor 
catch the precious words of absolu- 
tion whispered for the victims of the 
firing squad. 

At the door of the military prison 
Father Manuel saluted the officer of 
the guards and passed without being 
questioned into the hospital ward of 
the condemned prisoners. The dark 
room smelled of ether and blood. 
Here the political suspects and 
prisoners of war recovered from 
their wounds so that they could 
stand unsupported before the firing 
squad. Periodically throughout the 
day and night came the rat-tat-tat 
of the machine gun like a typewriter 
tapping its message of death. To 
the men and women lining the cots 
of the military hospital it presaged 
release from the horror of waiting. 
Good meals were served here, and 
the nurses and attendants were kind 
if you can call that kindness which 
prolongs life in order to take it by 
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violence. Father Manuel who lived 
among these people came to realize 
that this awful civil war was being 
fought more with the firing squad 
than with the army at the front. 

Manuel strolled leisurely through 
the ward enjoying the privilege of 
his position as a medical officer. 
Here it was that he secretly did his 
best priestly work. Not even the 
Loyalist nursés suspected that when 
he asked them to bring hot water 
and gauze to cleanse a wound that 
what he really wanted was a few 
precious moments to hear a confes- 
sion or anoint a dying soldier. 

This evening as he walked slowly 
past the beds a hand clutched at him 
and a weak voice called to him. 

“Diego.... ah, Diego... .” 

Father Manuel looked at the man 
who was clutching the coat of his 
uniform. It was a young face pale 
with the loss of blood. Manuel’s eyes 
rested for a moment on the bed 
spread where the man’s legs should 
have been. 

“Ah, Diego,” said the young face 
bitterly, “I can never walk out there. 
I cannot even walk out to be shot. 
They should have thought of that.” 
The man chuckled spiritlessly. 

Father Manuel rested a hand on 
the man’s pulse. “Never mind, now, 
amigo. Try to get some sleep.” 

“Are you not Diego?” whispered 
the wounded man with some effort. 

“Diego?” said Manuel with a 
puzzled frown. “I am _ sorry, but 
you have made a mistake. My name 
is Luis, Luis Vegas, medical officer.” 
The sick man brushed a hand across 
his eyes, and stared hard at Father 
Manuel. “It is so strange,” he said 
slowly. “You are very much like 
Diego, Diego my friend. Even your 
voice is the same. It is strange, 
amigo.” 

“Yes,” admitted Manuel. “It is 
very strange. I would like to see 
this man Diego. Is he a prisoner 
here or does he fight for the popular 
Front?” 

Anger flashed in the youth’s eyes 
and transformed his face for a mo- 
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ment. There was anger in his voice, 
and a trace of contempt and pride. 
“A Red? What... Diego? Diego is 
a patriot. They shot his wife, the 
dirty dogs.... 
seven young children .... Diego is a 
great patriot.... and now he must 
die tomorrow because he loves 
Spain....” The anger died out sud- 
denly like a match blown out in the 
dark. The legless patriot lay back 
voiceless and exhausted by his vehe- 
mence. 

Manuel knew that this youth 
would cheat the firing squad. He 
was glad. Before he left the bed he 
revealed his priesthood to the ex- 
cited man. Briefly he heard his con- 
fession while he examined the ban- 
dages, anointed him and left him 
gloriously happy and resigned. 

A few beds farther down the ward 
he spied a youngish prisoner with a 
Van Dyke beard and steel rimmed 
glasses. The resemblance startled 
him. He felt as though he were 
staring down on his own body from 
the vantage point of an outsider. 
The uncanny feeling left him quick- 
ly. He was sure of it. This must 
be Diego. The stranger regarded 
him steadily as he approached. 

“Pardon me,” began Father 
Manuel, trying to be casual, “but 
isn’t your name Diego?” 

Silence for a moment. 
stranger spoke. 


Then the 
His voice was like 


an echo of Father Manuel’s. “Yes,” 
he said softly. “I am Diego.” 
Sometimes we feel instinctively 


when we meet a person that our life 
will not be exactly the same as it 
was before. A new influence either 
for good or for evil has begun. Some 
such half-formed idea gripped the 
heart of Father Manuel as he took 
the strong outstretched hand of the 
man Diego. 

There was something of the leader 
of men about Diego, and some of the 
wistfulness of a man who has suf- 
fered. It was hard for Father 
Manuel to keep the ugly thought out 
of his mind that tomorrow this man 
must die like a rat before the Red 
gunners. 
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“They tell me,” said Father 
Manuel simply, “that you are to die 
in the morning. If there is any- 
thing that I can do to help....” His 
further words were lost in the volley 
of shots outside in the courtyard. A 
machine gun started its rat-tat-tat; 
stopped; and started again. After 
the shots it was very still in the 
prison ward. Father Manuel was 
the first to speak. 


“There is not much time, Diego. 
I am a priest, and want to help you.” 
Father Manuel had been watching 
the man’s fingers clutching a worn 
rosary. At the word, priest, Diego 
shot a look of such joy that Manuel 
knew his imprudent admission was 
safe with this prisoner. 

“Madre de Dios,” cried Diego in 
a whisper that carried no further 
than the priest at the side of the 
bed. “Madre de Dios, gracias. O 
Father I trust you. Hear my con- 
fession quickly. It has been months 
since I could talk with a priest. My 
left arm is broken and shot. Come 
on the other side of the bed so that 
we can talk better.” 


As Manuel examined the wound 
and replaced the bandage he heard 
Diego’s confession. Only once were 
they interrupted by one of the Loy- 
alist nurses who came up to see if 
anything was needed. Her remark 
recalled to Manuel the uncanny pre- 
monition that he had felt several 
moments ago. 

“Senor Luis,” she said; “Do you 
know that you look enough like this 
prisoner to be his twin brother?” 


That was all that she said. Manuel 
muttered something casual about it 
and continued working on _ the 
bandage. After the nurse was gone 
Diego finished his confession. It was 
then that Father Manuel asked him 
the question that had been on his 
mind since he had met Diego. 

“Senor Diego,” asked Father 
Manuel, “is it true what that young 
man over there told me... that you 
are the father of seven motherless 
children?” 

Diego did not answer. His body 
was racked by sobbing, the grief of 
a strong man conscious that he will 
never see his little ones any more. 


Father Manuel 


placed an arm 

around him: 
“There, my man,” he = said. 
“Don’t... please don’t. I think I 


have a way to help you all.” 

Manuel had to lean over to under- 
stand what Diego said: 

“Seven little boys and girls, Fa- 
ther.... and they are so young and 
helpless in this terrible war. I will 
give you the address where they are 
hiding. I know you will see that 
they get through the lines.” 


Father Manuel leaned closer to 


Diego: “No, no, Diego, that is not 
my plan. I have a better one than 
yours.” 


Diego studied the priest’s face 
eagerly: “Yes, Father?” 

“My plan is for you yourself to get 
your children through the Loyalist 
lines to Portugal. You can use my 
own passport. No one will question 
_ 

Diego shook his head: “No good, 
Father. You could never get me out 
of here alive. This is the death 
house. I am as good as dead al- 
ready.” 
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“Not if you exchange places with 


me, Diego. Please listen to me. 
Since I came into this ward two per- 
sons have noticed our close resem- 
blance. Your poor young friend over 
there called me Diego. If you can 
walk at all I’ll get you out of here 
alive.” 

“No good, Father. I could never 
make it... then what would they do 
to you? Thanks Father.... but it’s 
no good I’m afraid. Thanks awful- 
ly, Father.” Diego turned away his 
head to hide the tears in his eyes. 


Father Manuel was not convinced. 
“Don’t worry about me, Diego,” he 
said. “I have resources. I’ll get out 
after you do. But you go first. 
Here, let me take your arm out of 
that sling. ...” 

Diego resisted the priest. “Please 
Father. You will be shot if they 
catch you. One of us is enough. The 
address of my little ones is in my 
coat there.... inside pocket.... 
Please take it and go, Father, be- 
fore you get into trouble.” 


“If I promise you that they will 
not discover our trick will you 
change, Diego?” pleaded Father 
Manuel. 

“I can’t, Father. What would hap- 
pen to you if they discover you? 
Diego argued. 

“Please trust me, Diego. I will 
get out all right. I know this place 
well. Here, the nurse has left the 
ward. It is dark. The guards are 
changed since I came in. Now is our 
chance. Put on my orderly uniform 
and walk out through that door. 
You are Senor Luis medical attaché 
for Colonel Estano. Hurry, hurry, 
Diego. Please hurry.” 

The exchange was made not with- 
out violent protest. The priest more 
by physical force than argument got 
Diego into his white orderly uniform 
and started him on the walk out of 
the ward. The closest prisoners 
watched the exchange in bewildered 
excitement. They were all patriots 
condemned to death and they loved 
Diego the leader. In feverish silence 
the wounded prisoners observed Fa- 
ther Manuel climb into the prison- 
er’s bed. With eyes of hope and 
anxiety those condemned men saw 
Diego approach the guard, salute 
with his good right arm. Down the 
corridor outside the ward of death 
they could hear the footsteps of 
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Diego as he walked out of the prison 
to freedom. 


MANUEL settled back on his pil- 
lows and breathed easier. For the 
first time in months he felt light- 
hearted, like a man who is about to 
put down a heavy load at the end of 
a hard day’s work. He only hoped 
that the Loyalists would not notice 
the exchange until it was too late. 


Once a nurse passed close to his 
bed and looked at him curiously. 
Manuel feigned sleep until she had 
passed by. He could not help over- 
hearing her remark to the night 
supervisor at the door. 


“It is the strangest thing,” she 
had said how that prisoner in num- 
ber ten resembles Senor Luis the 
orderly.” That was all that he 
heard. 


Sleep was impossible. The deaden- 
ing thunder of Franco’s guns on 
the south of Madrid kept the room 
in a continuous tremble. Then at 
midnight Manuel was jarred into 
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consciousness by another volley of 
machine gunners shooting the mid- 
night division of the condemned. 
Manuel had not meant to sleep. He 
was waiting for a quiet period after 
twelve o’clock to say his last Holy 
Mass. 

He felt under the coverlet of his 
bed. Yes, everything was there 
where Diego had emptied them out 


.of his doctor’s bag before he left. A 


tiny gold cup, small bottle of wine, 
the wheaten wafers; he could not 
see to read the little missal, but he 
knew the prayers of the ordinary 
and canon by heart. Slipping quiet- 
ly out of his bed, he knelt on the 
floor in the semi-darkness, spread 
the corporal on the chair beside his 
bed. Quickly he had the offertory, 
started the canon and consecration. 
It was right after the Communion 
that the officer and soldiers came in 
for the early morning division of 
death. Quickly he concealed the 
Mass things under the sheet. After 
today it would not matter any more. 
He would not need them. 


There were just twelve of them 
for the morning offering. They 
lined up, some limping from badly 
healed wounds, some with arms in 
slings, some leaning on the arms of 
comrades. He noticed two girls, 
young things about sixteen years 
old. Fascist sympathizers. 


“Right face,” shouted the Loyalist 
captain to his men. They wheeled 
off to the right about twenty yards 
and turned slowly and deliberately 
towards the prisoners. 


“Line up prisoners!” barked the 
captain. 

Grotesquely there in the early 
morning twilight the doomed prison- 
ers faced the soldiers. Every one, 
even the young girls bore up as a 
Spanish Patriot should. No tears. 
No hysterics. 

“Ready!” The soldiers raised their 
rifles. 
the words of absolution. 

“Aim!” repeated the officer coldly. 

“Fire!” A blaze of rifle fire blind- 
ed Manuel. There was a great 
tearing in his chest.... He was fall- 
ing. Manuel did not feel much 
pain. Only a dazed, a terrbily dazed 
feeling. 

“Greater love hath no man...- 
he was saying to himself. 


” 
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RUTH, like murder, will out. It will come to the 
Te sooner or later, and make its light evident. 

The great truths discovered by the Greek philoso- 
phers made themselves felt centuries after they were 
first enunciated. They were “long range” dynamos of 
influence. Because they were fundamental ideas ex- 
pressing truths, they lived—could not be killed. They 
influenced men. The most influential of all ideas, how- 
ever, were those revealed by the eternal Truth, Christ 
Himself. They changed the face of the earth. 

There is, therefore, power in ideas. And men with 
ideas are men of power. “The pen is mightier than the 
sword,” is an old adage. It doesn’t seem that Hitler 
and Mussolini put much credence in this adage, when 
they send their legions of armed soldiers to pass in 
review before the eyes of the world. However this may 
be, there is power in ideas. This ugly thing called 
communism is a proof in point. It is the result of 
ideas. It was born of an idea and its spreading is the 
| spreading of its ideas. Therefore according to the 

contention of one of our leading Catholic reviews, the 
| best way to combat communism is by ideas. And it is 
truth that will eventually overcome it. How much 
havoc it will cause in the meantime God only knows. 
Men with ideas are then men 
with power, consciously or un- 
consciously. Some ideas do not 
exert their influence until a long 
time, and then the author must 
have patience and courage to wait 
for results. At any rate, ideas— 
big, noble, stimulating, truth- 
sharing ideas—put spirit into a 
man. They energize. When they 
develop and become his “guide of 
life’ he begins to live. His life 
takes on purpose, zest, interest. 

Walter Pitkin wrote a book en- 
titled “Life Begins at Forty” and 
apparently brings forth plausible 
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DOES LIFE BEGIN AT FORTY? 


Maurus Ohligslager, O. S. B. 


ROSARY 


Beads missing and broken chain 

But I'll patch you up again 

You dear old rosary. 

I have another one, brand new 
Golden chain and beads a rosy hue. 
But, it just won’t do, while I have you 
YOU DEAR OLD ROSARY. 


You know every little secret 
In this tired heart of mine. 
How sick and lonely I’ve been, 






principles, by “a life idea.” Can we not raise the ques- 
tion then, “Does life begin at forty?” Does it not 
rather begin when a person commences to live the full 
life of the seeker after God, the abundant life of the 
man dominated by religion? 

Such a man was Frederick Ozanam. He was a stu- 
dent of law at the University of Paris in 1833 when 
life took on a new meaning for him—he conceived an 
idea. Together with several other students he struck 
upon the idea that laymen should practice organized 
charity, that they should exemplify the faith that was 
in them and not leave the practice of the works of 
mercy toward the poor exclusively to priests and re- 
ligious. Thus the Society of St. Vincent de Paul was 
formed. This society, by seeking out the poor and 
needy and administering the corporal and _ spiritual 
works of mercy in a quiet yet organized way, has done 
untold good. It is an ideal form of Catholic Action 
because one of its essential features is personal sanc- 
tification. This insures the true ring of charity in its 
activities, namely, divine love for neighbor. This or- 
ganization is one of the fairest flowers of the Church in 
our times. After Ozanam received the grace of this 
idea, his life became unified and vivified—he really be- 
gan to live. This idea, his “life 
idea,” was the source of a most 
fruitful life, effusive in communi- 
cating the good things of life to 
his brethren, the poor. 

Such men dispel the foolish 
idea that thought or meditation is 
dull. The lives of great contem- 
platives also prove the same point. 
What lives were more interesting 
than those of the Teresas, St. 
Bernard, St. Francis de Sales, to 
mention only a few of the con- 
templative saints? Those who 
follow the still voice of God 
whithersoever it leadeth, verily 
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arguments to prove his thesis. Be- 
cause man is only partially de- 
veloped and his mind not fully 
mature before forty, this popular 
author contends that most men do 
not enjoy life fully until that age 
is reached. In other words those 
people really begin to live who 
can appreciate life, including the 
higher things of life, who have 


And how for home I’ve pined. 
Operations and treatments, 
Why—I couldn’t have stood the test 
If I hadn’t you 

To hold to my breast— 

YOU DEAR OLD ROSARY. 


I’ve also shared the happy and the 
Sunny hours with you. 

WHY! we’ve been real buddies 
Haven’t we? we two. 


the powers of soul necessary, and 
- therefore developed. And who An d when He calls me to that home 
7 9 Where skies are always blue, 

are these people? They are the r iasen ten tenia t 
d people who live not like animals, = oe oe oe ee 











but like Christians, who live ac- 
cording to the spirit. They are 
people of character, dominated by 
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YOU DEAR OLD ROSARY. 


Marion Gerber. 
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are adventurers of Christ with 
never a lack of interest or a dull 
moment. For as the Royal Psalm- 
ist sings: “I meditated in my 
heart and a fire leapt forth,” en- 
fendering zeal for being up and 
doing things worth while. Then 
the “abundant life,” which Christ 
came to impart, begins. Super- 
natural grace, through the sacra- 
ments, must precede and make 
the soul capable of abundant liv- 
ing. But it is through prayer, 
through contemplation, and ideas 
consequent thereon, that the grace 
of God crystallizes in forms of 
actions and that life really begins. 
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Karl Cady 


FTER you have read here how infinitesimal a cog 
A is our little earth in the majestic clockwork of 

the universe, whirling for timeless ages in the 
immensities of space with stupendous velocities and 
unfathomable precision; how small is our sun, really 
only a dwarf among the giant stars of our galaxy; how 
large are Betelguese and Antares, super-giants among 
the stars so far measured; how remote is Sirius, the 
nearest neighbor to our sun visible in the northern 
skies; how monster units of measurement had to be 
invented to express celestial distances between the 
stars of our galaxy; how other galaxies, or island 
universes, extend beyond and surround the one to 
which our solar system belongs—surely you will then 
want to read up on astronomy. You will want to 
strike up an acquaintance with the friendly stars so 
that you, too, may hail them in their recurring cycles 
or at their successive rising as friends returning to 
you from across celestial seas; you will want to make 
of the starry firmament an open book, in which to read 
with ceaseless pleasure and profit the works of God. 


The uninitiated will be tempted to reject as incredible 
the figures, staggering the human mind, that astronomy 
cites as measurements of celestial distances, masses, 
velocities, and numbers, both because they are asked to 
accept them on faith alone, and because the finite 
human mind has natural difficulty in coming to grips 
with infinity. To check this “doubting Thomas” com- 
plex just bear in mind a few of the triumphs of this 
science with which you yourself are familiar, and let 
them attest to you the dependability of its claims. Re- 
member that the path of Finsler’s Comet, a recent 
visitor in our region, was accurately charted through 
the northern skies from ascension to declension; that 
eclipses of the sun and moon are calculated and pre- 
dicted years ahead to the very inch of ground on which 
the shadow will fall; the meteoric displays appear on 
scheduled time; that new planets in our solar system 
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were discovered mathematically, that is, their existence 
was recognized and their location computed before they 
were actually observed by patient observers searching 
the skies in the predicted region. Bearing such tri- 
umphs in mind you will be less inclined to incredulity. 


Living under the open heavens the ancients were 
naturally far more familiar with the grandiose moving 
picture of the starry firmament than are the masses of 
men today. From remotest antiquity down through the 
ages the human mind was powerfully attracted by the 
splendor of the “mighty orb of day,” the serene beauty 
of the “silvery lamp of night,” and the brilliant spec- 
tacle of the coursing stars. Nevertheless, ancient 
astronomy while it charted the constellations and peo- 
pled the firmament with its heroes, could not progress 
as did other sciences, for it was founded on error. It 
could only degenerate into sun-worship and kindred 
forms of idolatry and into astrology, the clap-trap of 
easy-money gentry, who are seeking to revive it today 
with the same profit motive. 


The human race blundered along for fifty-five cen- 
turies, holding the earth to be flat, even though God in 
His revealed word, the Bible, had been saying century 
after century in plain, unmistakable words, “he sitteth 
upon the SPHERE of the earth.” There He had also 
revealed that He had “hung the earth UPON NOTH- 
ING” and that the stars were “as the sands of the 
sea, innumerable.” In the Bible, too, all the funda- 
mentals of our modern bos sted science of meteorology 
are crystallized in the words: “The wind goeth toward 
the south and turneth about unto the north; it whirl- 
eth about continually and returneth again to its cir- 
cuits. All the rivers run to the sea, yet the sea is not 
full; into the place from whence the rivers come, 
thither they return again.” 


But in the sixteenth century there finally appeared 
a man with a mind keen and clear enough to penetrate 
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the fog of error and to see the solar system in its eter- 
nal majesty, with the sun as its mighty light and life- 
giving center, holding its family of planets and their 
satellites in their appointed orbits by a power as yet 
unknown but soon to be called by the name of “gravity.” 
This man was Nicolaus Copernicus (1473-1543), a hum- 
ble parish priest in a small village in Poland. 


From that time on astronomy progressed with giant 
strides. The urge to observe and study heavenly bodies 
more and yet more closely was the incentive that led 
to the invention and progressive improvement of the 
telescope, spectroscope, photo-telescope, and other mar- 
vellous instruments for charting and measuring celestial 
bodies and distances. With the spectroscope it is pos- 
sible to determine the components, luminosity, age of 
star masses, their velocities, and even whether they are 
approaching or departing in the line of sight. Brilliant 
minds in endless succession and ever increasing num- 
bers were attracted to this new field of mystery and 
promise. By patient, indefatigable labors, amounting 
often to feats of unbelievable endurance, the heroes 
of astronomical research seemed intent on making up 
for ages of time lost. 


Two important factors in speeding the progress of 
astronomy deserve mention; one is that specialists 
arose in the fields of observation, calculation, astro- 
photography, spectral analysis, astro-physics, who vied 
with and supplemented one another. The second factor 
is the world-wide organization of astronomers, with a 
central clearing house for disseminating the fruits of 
their labors. Through this clearing house the latest 
discoveries and theories are at once communicated to 
every member throughout the world, assuring a scru- 
tiny of the subject matter so rigorous that possibility 
of error is well nigh precluded. 


Now let’s dig down into the wealth and astronomical 
discoveries and turn up a few of the most interesting 
facts. The earth, far from being the Hub of Creation, 
as seemingly believed even in our day by unthinking, 
wilfully uninformed men, is truly an infinitesimal cog 
in the sublime Clockwork of the Creator. This becomes 
clear from a comparison, first of the size of the Earth 
with the dimensions of other planets of the solar system 
and the.sun itself, and next, from a comparison of 
our sun with the dimensions of other stars. 


The earth has a diameter of about 8000 miles (7900). 
It is merely the largest minor planet of our solar 
system. These are Mercury, Venus, Earth, and Mars 
with diameters, respectively, of 3030, 7700, 7900, and 
4200 miles. The major planets are Jupiter, Saturn, 
Uranus, and Neptune with these diameters: 86000, 
73000, 32000, and 31000 miles! (Beyond Neptune the 
tiny planet Pluto was discovered in 1930.) The giant 
planet Jupiter, with a diameter about eleven times the 
earth’s diameter, has a mass equai to over 300 earths, 
while in volume, its density being less, it is 1400 times 
greater. 


Now how does the earth compare in size with the 
sun? In diameter as 8000 to 860000; in mass or 
weight as 1 to 300,000; in volume as 1 to 1,200,000! 
If the sun were a hollow sphere and the. earth were 
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placed in its center, then our moon (which revolves 
around the Earth at a mean distance of 239,000 miles) 
could revolve around it inside that hollow sphere at 
three times its actual distance from the earth with 
about 100,000 miles remaining between its orbit and the 
rim of the sun! 


All of this, as to the immensity of the sun, will not 
surprise any reader. But it may be a shock to learn 
how that colossal body compares to the mass and volume 
and luminosity of other suns or stars. For all the stars 
that we see, (excepting the planets, which are dark 
bodies and shine only by reflected sunlight) are huge 
suns like our sun and our sun is merely our star, whose 
sphere of influence reaches out one billion miles beyond 
Pluto or about five billion miles. The nearest neighbor 
to our sun is about 26 trillion miles away (ALPHA 
CENTAURI, visible only in the southern heavens). 
The nearest star visible in our northern skies is also 
our most brilliant star, SIRIUS, in the constellation 
CANIS MAJOR. It is 54 trillion miles distant. Within 
100 trillion miles of our sun there are, so far known, 
only 19 stars or suns. 


Stars, which have been spectrally analyzed, are 
classified as to size as giant and dwarf suns; as to 
luminosity, that is, intensity of light and heat emitted, 
as blue, yellow, and red type suns. About half of all 
the stars so far examined with the spectroscope are of 
the blue type and these are the hottest suns. Next 
come the red type and then the yellow type suns. The 
three types again are divided into sub-classes as to 
luminosity. Among the sub-classes of yellow type suns, 
G suns are least in intensity of light heat emitted and 
-——Scientists rank our sun in this category. 


“If our sun, 860,000 miles in diameter, is a dwarf 
sun, then how large are the largest giant suns?” 


A small sun comparatively near to us may appear 
more brilliant than a larger but, more remote sun. 
Among the twenty stars of first magnitude are Betel- 
guese in the constellation Orion and Antares in the con- 
stellation Scorpio, both red type suns and, of all stars 
studied, the most remote. Their brilliance, tho so im- 
mensely distant, long indicated that here were two 
super giant-suns, sure to be found thousands of times 
greater in volume than our sun, if science could succeed 
in measuring them. This has only recently been done 
and here are their diameters as against our sun’s dia- 
meter of 860 thousand miles: Betelguese—260 million 
miles! Antares—360 million miles! Our sun together 
with the orbits of all four minor planets (the orbit of 
Mars having a mean distance from the Sun of 
141,500,000 miles) would fit inside these suns! With 
a couple of HUNDRED MILLION MILES to spare. 


In a later issue I may chat with you some more 
about celestial distances and numbers, axial and orbital 
velocities and other marvels of the Clockwork of the 
Skies. But if I were you, believe you me, I would 
not wait a month or two, to learn more from authori- 
tative sources on this thrilling subject. I’d hike right 
over to the library and get some books by Professors 
Shapley, Newcomb, Serviss, Moulton et al, and get busy. 
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Now that the Yanks have again 
taken the Pennant, the radio is en- 
titled to a rest; baseball is aban- 
doned for another year and football 
of the “safe and sane” variety is the 
substitute. But not all the students 
have a_ propensity for football. 
Many are attracted into the woods 
by the colorful autumn leaves. At 
this season frost-nipped persimmons 
and nuts aplenty lure all lovers of 
the great outdoors away from their 
books. 


Still, after a month of school 
work, the new students are fairly 
well acclimated and the old timers 


are back into the swing 
and coalesco. 

Three of our clerics with Father 
Michael Keene, O. S. B., have be- 
taken themselves to Rome to con- 
tinue their studies. They are Fra- 
ters Conrad Louis, Herman Romo- 
s°r, and Stanislaus Maudlin. The 
Itinerary was recited for them in 
choir after the Conventual Mass on 
October 8, the day of their de- 
parture. The four will reside at San 
Anselmo, the International Benedic- 
tine Seminary on the Aventine in 
Rome. Father Michael will take 
graduate work there in Canon Law. 

On September 22 the priest alumni 
of the seminary gathered here for 
their annual meeting, held this year 
on the 23. Because of the Industrial 
Mect in Indianapolis the day before, 
the attendance was not large; those 
who assembled enjoyed a band con- 
cert and a “Dutch lunch” the eve- 
ning preceding the meeting proper. 
After the High Mass in the Abbey 
Church, sung congregationally, the 
priests met in the auditorium and 
elected the officers for the next year. 
The president is the Reverend Omer 
Eisenmann, the vice president is the 
Reverend Andrew C. Zoeller and the 
Secretary the Reverend Andrew 
Dittlinger. The meeting came to a 
close with a banquet in the Minor 
Seminary Dining Room. 

Forty Hours Devotion was held at 
the Abbey on October 8, 9, and 10. 
As in past years the Blessed Sacra- 
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ment was exposed continuously day 
and night with the monks and semi- 
narians taking turns in the sanctu- 
ary and choir, while worshippers 
from the village and the Minor 
Seminary kept vigil in the nave. 

What reports have come from the 
hospital favor a satisfactory recov- 
ery for Fathers Chrysostom and 
Celestine, both of whom underwent 
operations on their eyes a month 
ago. Both suffered considerably, 
especially Father Celestine. Father 
Simon Barber is caring for the Dale 
parish in the absence of Father 
Celestine. 

Columbus Day was celebrated in 
the Minor Seminary with an elocu- 
tion meet in the morning. Members 
of each class spoke at a general con- 
vocation, and two promising pianists, 
Robert Steckler and Charles Pearce, 
added variety to the program. Pupils 
of yore would have recognized the 
selections—“ Washington to his 
Army,” “Richard Conscience-strick- 
en,” “Absolom,” etc. These meets 
are held periodically to encourage 
budding orators. In the evening 
“Rainbow on the River” was shown 
on the movie screen. 

During the month of October a 
pilgrimage was conducted each Sun- 
day afternoon at the Shrine of Our 
Lady on Monte Cassino. As in pre- 
vious years this pilgrimage was well 
attended. There was a procession, a 
short sermon, and a hymn to the 
Blessed Mother. 

While the following news item 
does not strictly come under our 
heading, we are always glad to in- 
clude such points of interest from 
our expositi, and to rejoice with 
them in such edifying spectacles as 
here recounted. Except for the 
transportation facilities, the account 
reads like one of a medieval pilgrim- 
age. 

“More than five hundred Catholics 
from Chicago and suburban towns, 
from Aurora, Elgin, St. Charles, 
Winfield, DeKalb, and other neigh- 
boring places took part in the twen- 
tieth annual pilgrimage to Mary- 
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wood. [Aurora, Illinois.] High 
Mass was celebrated at 10:30 
for a parish group from Chicago 
which came by bus. Nearly two 
hundred men, women and children 
came by rail. They were met by the 
clergy and altar boys, who escorted 
them in procession to the church, 
where Holy Mass was celebrated 
after a brief address of welcome. 

During the afternoon there was 
the constant sound of hymns and the 
chanting of the rosary in the vicinity 
of the grotto and in the church. 

“Many came fasting to receive 
Holy Communion after the middle 
of the day. Evidences of great sac- 
rifices made were evident on all sides 
as the pilgrims knelt devoutly before 
the shrine, or came to offer numerous 
votive lights in honor of the Mother 
of God. Many persons, failing in 
health and bowed with age, came to 
tell the pastor that they had 
been privileged to make every 
annual visit without exception dur- 
ing the twenty years. Others brought 
offerings from some friend who had 
been hindered from making the pil- 
ygrimage this year through sickness. 
Many were the petitions laid in con- 
fidence at the feet of Mary during 
the day, and several people acknowl- 
edged with gratitude favors granted 
after the pilgrimage last year. 

“At 3:30 the crowd thronged the 
church to hear the sermons delivered 
in English and in German. Father 
Thomas, O. S. B., of Marmion, spoke 
in English and stressed the need of 
chastity in the present day. Father 
F. Czarmotta, M. S. C., from the 
Sacred Heart Apostolic school at 
Geneva, delivered the sermon in 
German. He said the piety of the 
pilgrims forcibly reminded him of 
the devotion manifested by the pil- 
grims to the famous shrines of the 
Blessed Mother in Europe, many of 
which he had visited.” 

In gratitude a benefactor of our 
Indian Missions from Winona, 
Minn., wishes us to publish the re- 
ceipt of a favor through the Sacred 
Heart, Blessed Virgin, and St. Jude. 
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WITH FATHER ABBOT 


On the steamship “Rex” 
On the Mediterranean 
Friday evening, 
September 10, 1937 

Dear Readers, 

At the present moment the clouds 
are darkening the skies and it seems 
as though rain might be in store for 
us. Though a very few drops fell 
early on our voyage the whole cross- 
ing thus far has been calm and de- 
lightful. There was not enough 
rough sea to bring on seasickness or 
afford excitement.—Our = steamer 
with kingly name was towed out 
from Pier 92 promptly at noon of 
September 4. Being under the neces- 
sity of taking a noon meal right 
after our start, I missed the fun of 
watching the New York sky line. 
Of course, I have seen it before, 
ctherwise I may have missed a meal 
to take this interesting look at our 
biggest city. 

In the dining room one begins to 
get acquainted with the ship’s ser- 
vice and family of guests. My place 
at table was with two fine young 
Servite priests from Canada. They 
are on their way to southeast Africa 
as missionaries among the Zulus. 
First they will stop at Florence at 
one of their Servite houses till Octo- 
ber 5, when they will set out on a 24 
day voyage around the west of 
Africa to Zululand. There is one 
other priest passenger on board, but 
he does not speak English. There 
are twelve Madames of the Sacred 
Heart in our Tourist Class, going to 
Rome to make their final vows after 
a stay in their convent there of 
about five months. In the first class 
group there are three elderly Italian 
nuns. 

Our passenger family is not so 
big. This is the off season for the 
eastward trip. We have about 75 
in the first class, 225 in the second 
or tourist and 300 in the third. A 
total of only 600 passengers. The 
crew numbers 900. So we have 
each a person and a half to take 
care of us. The crew is 100% 
Italian. By far the greater part of 
the passenger group is Italian. One 
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simply hears the Italian language 
all around. It sounds delightful, 
especially in singing. And it is ex- 
tremely fascinating in a heated ar- 
gument such as I heard between two 
stewards this morning. You almost 
have to have both hands empty to 
talk like that.—On the return trip 
there will most likely be a full boat. 

A very interesting feature on the 
“Rex” is its Chapel and also Chap- 
lain. The Chapel is not a makeshift 
room serving a double purpose, but 
it is exclusively for religious use. 
There is an altar with a tabernacle 
wherein the Blessed Sacrament is 
kept constantly from the first to the 
last Mass on each trip. There are 
pews, confessionals, organ, Stations 
of the Cross, holy water stoups, and 
a full supply of linens and _ vest- 
ments. Besides the daily Masses and 
Communions there is Benediction 
with the Blessed Sacrament each 
afternoon and also opportunity for 
confessions. Unfortunately, not 
many take advantage of these oppor- 
tunities even though they enjoy 
plenty of leisure. The Chaplain is 
a Monsignor Cassani. In the past 
five years he has crossed the ocean 
120 times. We non-Italians just 
can’t help noticing how at home the 
Italians feel with God and in church. 
Before Benediction in the afternoon 
there is a Latin Rosary and a Litany 
in honor of the Blessed Virgin. 
When half through with the Litany 
the Chaplain, without stopping the 
Litany, went about to vest himself 
with stole and cope, freely walking 
over to the Communion rail for these 
articles, and then looking after other 
details about the altar. He knows 
the Litany by heart. On Sunday he 
led in prayers while he himself took 
up the collection. The Monsignor 
is a very pleasant and accommodat- 
ing person with a likable disposition. 

The meals on the entire trip were 
excellent. The spaghetti and wine 
are standard articles. The chief 
steward told me that in taking on a 
supply of wine for the round trip 
they allow one quart of wine for 
each person per day. This is for the 
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tourist and also third class passen- 
gers. No table wine is supplied for 
the first class passengers. They 
order and pay extra for their own 
specialties. I think our Kitchen 
Brothers ought to take a trip on an 
Italian steamer so they could learn 
how to cook spaghetti after the 
Italian fashion. It really is good. 

Amusements are plentiful so that 
the time seems to pass rapidly. In 
both first and tourist class there is a 
swimming pool out on the open deck. 
The water is drained each evening. 
In the morning warmed sea water is 
pumped in. For games they supply 
shuffleboard, ping pong, Kino, Horse 
Races, checkers, and cards. The chil- 
dren have a_ special play room. 
Each evening at 8:30 there is a 
movie. A small daily paper supplies 
radio news and jokes. 

The entire passage over the At- 
lantic was calm and smooth. We 
saw a light house on the Azores and 
the outline of a small island to the 
south in the darkness of late even- 
ing. Cape St. Vincent on the south- 
west corner of Portugal presented a 
beautiful afternoon picture. We 
passed right close to the rocky shore 
which on one side was worn off per- 
pendicularly. Four English war- 
ships were prowling around on the 
Atlantic not far from Portugal. 
After passing the corner of Portugal 
and getting nearer to the Strait of 
Gibraltar numerous ships, mostly 
freighters, were visible. Before we 
reached the Strait a Spanish air- 
plane came over the water on an 
inspection tour. It dipped down to 
examine each of four ships, ours in- 
cluded and then went back. It must 
have been a Franco plane for it 
seemed friendly to the “Rex.” It 
came near enough to the Captain’s 
bridge to exchange greetings. A 
mounted gun and about five men 
could be seen on the plane. 

It was too bad that we did not get 
to Gibraltar till 9:30 at night. We 
missed the daytime view. Still, the 
many lights on shore made a good 
picture too. We stopped about an 
hour to let off and take on passen- 
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gers. Two Chrysler cars and a Buick 
were unloaded with passengers 
bound for Africa. A tiny Ford with 
right hand drive and a Pierce Arrow 
were taken on board along with 
passengers. Little row boats pulled 
up alongside the “Rex” and persons 
in them offered articles for sale to 
passengers. Their specialty seemed 
to be scarfs, 50¢ and 25¢ each. 
After the excitement of the stop at 
Gibraltar we quietly got on our way 
and were ready to retire at about 
11:00 P. M.—except those that went 
to the dance—there is one each 
night. As we left Gibraltar four 
men were appointed to watch con- 
stantly, one in the crow’s nest, one 
in the extreme front of the ship, and 
one on each side of the Captain’s 
bridge. They shift in two hour 
turns. Without glasses they watch 
for objects on the sea. The crow’s 
nest is mounted high up on the for- 
ward mast. For the first time I no- 
ticed that this mast is of steel. The 
bottom of the mast has a door in it 
through which one enters to climb 
up an imside ladder to reach the 
crow’s nest. 

I started this letter yesterday eve- 
ning. I am finishing it this Satur- 
day forenoon. It is almost time for 
noon lunch. Just ahead of us now, 
slightly to the left is a mountain- 
like island. The steward tells me its 
name is Ischia. We are due to ar- 
rive in Naples at about two o’clock 
this Saturday afternoon. I plan to 
spend a day or two there. This will 
suffice for the present. The next let- 
ter will come to you most likely from 
the Eternal Ctiy. May God bless 
you. 

Yours most cordially, 
+ Ignatius, O. S. B. 
Abbot. 


Rome, Italy 
September 20, 1937 


Dear Confreres, 


The previous letter was written as 
our steamship “Rex” was nearing 
Naples. This one comes to you from 
the very center of Catholicity, Rome. 
So many experiences have been piled 
up in these past nine days that it 
will be impossible to put them all in 
writing. The beautiful Bay of Na- 
ples presents a picture worth going 
many miles to see. We saw it in the 
bright sunshine of the early after- 
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noon of September 11. It almost 
looks like a gigantic amphitheater. 
To the left and the right as you 
enter by boat, there are islands that 
help to extend the big arc of a circle 
formed by the city itself. The rows 
of buildings rise as so many tiers of 
seats. The beautiful Isle of Capri is 
to your right and so is Vesuvius on 
the mainland to your right. The 
“Rex” docked at Naples for about 
four hours. Many passengers dis- 
embarked to continue their journey 
by land; others remained on the 
boat to go to Genoa, the destination 
of the “Rex.” 


One of the Servite Fathers from 
Canada of whom I wrote to you be- 
fore had the kindness to go ashore 
with me and take me to their house 
in Naples. He was of the opinion 
that there would be some one at 
their monastery who could speak 
English. There was just one such, 
but his English was so feeble that we 
found it more convenient to converse 
in Latin. Therefore Latin had to be 
my Naples language almost through- 
out the visit there. I remained from 
Saturday afternoon till the follow- 
ing Monday noon. 


Shortly after my arrival at the 
house of the Annunziata of the Ser- 
vite Fathers, their Father Alexius 
went out with me for a walk. We 
saw a number of interesting old 
churches, the chief of which seemed 
to be the Franciscan Church. In the 
back of this church is an immense 
choir section that formerly was used 
by the daughters of St. Clare. Their 
convent and cloister is directly in 
connection with this vast choir 
chapel. Some modern buildings in 
Naples could supply architectural 
ideas for us Americans. They have 
a very large new post office that is 
very beautiful. Near it new gov- 
ernment buildings are now in course 
of construction. The Servite Fathers 
formerly had their church and con- 
vent right in this central section. 
The government took their place for 
their own use and gave them an old 
church that is a national monument 
and also ground on which to build a 
new convent and school with money 
paid by the government for their old 
buildings. They think they got a 
better place by the exchange. The 
church that was given to them had 
been idle for many years. It former- 
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ly belonged to the Order of Celes- 
tines and many of the pictures in 
the church show scenes from the life 
of St. Celestine, the man who was 
humble enough to resign the highest 
office on earth, the papacy. 


It was edifying to see the faith of 
the people in the care of these 
Servites. Big crowds came to the 
evening devotions held daily during 
the month of September. I attended 
the Sunday evening devotion. A 
very good preacher mounted the 
platform that takes the place of a 
pulpit temporarily. A chair and also 
a priedieu are on the platform. 
While the good Father was preach- 
ing two men stood right at the side 
of the platform, resting their elbows 
on it and looking right up at the 
preacher. The sermon was in Ital- 
ian, of course. The people all sat on 
chairs turned toward the preacher, 
with their left side towards the high 
altar. All along persons kept com- 
ing into the church during the ser- 
mon. One young man acted as 
usher. He carried chairs to persons 
that seemed to want them. Many 
such persons offered a tip for the 
chair that was brought to them. The 
fellow seemed to be doing a pretty 
good business. You would enjoy an 
Italian sermon. It is full of move- 
ment. This particular preacher has 
a good reputation. His delivery was 
very musical. And my! what gesti- 
culation! All very good and impres- 
sive even to one like myself who 
does not understand Italian. All of 
a sudden the preacher stopped and 
sat down on the chair. Then four 
girls with metal trays took up a col- 
lection. After a while and before 
the collection was over, the preacher 
began to speak without getting up 
from his chair. Then, all of a sud- 
den he got up and went down from 
the platform. Benediction with the 
Blessed Sacrament was to follow. 
The people all got up and moved 
their chairs towards the altar. Some 
picked up their chairs and went way 
up to the front or off to the side of 
the church. It seemed that they 
wanted to be where they could get a 
close view of the Blessed Sacrament. 
It caused some confusion but they 
did not mind that at all. It is the 
custom. 


One thing that struck me was that 
many women and girls in Naples 
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went to church with heads uncov- 
ered. However, the women are clad 
modestly. Many churches have 
printed notices informing women 
that they are not allowed to enter 
unless they are properly clad. At 
the door of St. Peter’s here in Rome 
there are officers who prevent per- 
sons from entering if they are not 
properly clad. Still, nobody bothers 
about the clothing on statues. 

Naples seems to be filled with good 
cheer. So many persons seem happy 
and sing as they walk along the 
street. Early Sunday morning I 
heard a boy singing loud as he came 
down the narrow street and into the 
plaza below my window. He could 
be heard two blocks away. Such 
cheerful singers go their way with- 
out noticing passers-by and without 
being noticed by them. 


Did we see Vesuvius in Naples? 
Yes, and no. On Sunday I went 
along with the Cook’s touring agency 
for a trip up Mt. Vesuvius and to 
Pompeii. Unfortunately, it rained. 
We started out by bus. Later we 
transferped to an electric car that 
went up to the more steep part of 
Mt. Vesuvius. Lastly we got into a 
coprail car for the last part up a 
25% degree slope. Half way up Mt. 
Vesuvius the guide pointed out the 
Hotel Eremo, where we were to take 
dinner on our way back. He called 
it “The Spaghetti Temple.” Part of 
the way up the Mount it rained. 
When we got to the very top there 
was a heavy mist being blown up 
and over the Mount so that we could 
not see a thing. When it is clear one 
gets a magnificent view of Naples 
and the Bay from the top of Vesu- 
vius. Alas, we got no view at all. 
We did see that on the mountain 
side grapes and figs are grown. 
There are some chestnut trees, also 
locust trees. And all along there 
are houses till very far up the 
mount. I should not care to live 
there. 


The guide said that a certain pro- 
fessor predicted that before very 
many years there would be another 
eruption. It would be preceded by 
earthquakes that would give warn- 
ing of the approaching eruption. 
They won’t need to warn me. I'll 
not be living on the slopes of Mt. 
Vesuvius when the next eruption 
comes. Abbot Stephen of Concep- 
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tion was more fortunate than I. He 
was up at the crater of the mount 
on a sunshiny day. And he saw a 
mass of molten lava shoved up out 
of the crater and then saw how it 
rolled along and spread out to be 
cooled at once. It hardens in a hur- 
ry. Very shortly after the lava 
stopped flowing the guide hurriedly 
jumped on and off the hard mass. 
It was too hot to remain standing on 
it. Abbot Stephen said that at times 
the sulphur fumes were so strong 
that one had to turn away to catch 
his breath. 


After coming down from Vesuvius 
we visited Pompeii. The guide ex- 
plained that 600 years before Christ 
the Greeks discovered this most 
beautiful spot and settled there. 
Later they were supplanted by the 
Romans. The remains reveal both 
the Greek and the Roman influence. 
In the year 79 A. D. Pompeii was 
destroyed. A volcanic eruption from 
Mt. Vesuvius or an adjoining mount 
brought about the destruction. Lava 
covered the city of Ercolano, where- 
as only the ashes reached the more 
distant city of Pompeii. The ashes 
completely covered the city to a 
cepth of from 45 to 60 feet. There 
was a population of about 30,000 at 
the time, not counting the slaves. 
Many persons fled and _ escaped 
death. However, many were trapped 
and died a rather torturous death. 
The twisted forms of many bodies 
found revealed the anguish suffered 
by the victims. In the earlier ex- 
cavations often only a few bones of 
a human body were found in a hole 
big enough to contain a human body. 
The bones had crumbled into dust, 
but had left in the surrounding mass 
of ashes a hole in the form of a hu- 
man body. Later on the men mak- 
ing the excavations, in order to pre- 
serve the form of the victims used 
the following method. As soon as 
they discovered with their drills 
what they suspected might be the 
location of a body, they withdrew 
the drill and inserted a pipe into the 
hole where the drill had been. Then 
through this pipe they poured 
plaster paris and made a cast. Then 
on removing the cinders, the cast 
showed the form of a human body, 
or perhaps some other kind of body. 
At times a skull is incorporated with 
this plaster cast. 
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It is really wonderful to study the 
houses and streets in this city that 
is nineteen hundred years old. The 
streets are very narrow and all built 
of stone slabs. These slabs show 
ruts worn into them by the chariot 
wheels. Some houses still have 
paintings or frescoes on the walls, 
also many marble statues and pot- 
tery. In some houses stoves or 
hearths were found with bread near- 
by. The loaves of bread are charred 
black. Pieces of rope and cloth, also 
charred, are among the findings. 
One house had the most beautiful 
inner court-yard with marble statues 
and basins. There was a regular 
system of waterworks built with 
lead pipes. They say the lead was 
got from England. Three English 
gentlemen in our group remarked: 
“You see it was pretty good lead.” 


The ancients must have liked the 
music of splashing water. The mar- 
ble decorations in this particular 
court-yard were of such a nature 
that little cherubs or boys held geese 
or other birds. These aquatic birds 
squirted water from their mouths by 
means of the lead pipes. The water 
filled basins are built of marble. On 
the occasion of his visit to Pompeii 
Pierpont Morgan so greatly admired 
two little cherubs of green and blue 
marble that he offered as much as a 
million dollars for the two together. 
He could not buy them, so we got 
to see them. The rich Pompeiians 
must have been a cleanly sort of per- 
sons, not morally but physically. 
They had both public and private 
baths supplied with hot and cold 
water. Many of the idle rich would 
spend the forenoon in the bath and 
the afternoon in the forum. These 
folks also liked wine. There are ever 
so many wine shops in which big 
earthen wine jugs built into 
counters are still shown. One such 
wine shop had a rear or side en- 
trance with private room for such 
persons as did not like to enter 
publicly by the front door. It re- 
minds one of our blind tigers of 
some years ago. 

The Pompeiians must have been 
very immoral. In our Breviary we 
read of a beautiful virgin Saint who 
was sought in marriage by a cov- 
etous ruler. Because she would not 
yield to his entreaties he threatened 
to put her into the “lupanar” where 
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LETS BROWSE AROUND 


Miriam Kreyle 


EW BOOKS are as abundant 

as the autumn leaves, only 

brighter and more gaudy in 
their gaily colored jackets. In Sep- 
tember alone, the publishers sent 
942 new books on their way, and 
though many of them are forgotten 
even now, the best seller of that 
group was not unworthy of the 
honor. The Citadel by A. J. Cronin 
(Little, Brown) has met with a 
tremendous success despite the fact 
that it lacks the unpleasant qualifica- 
tions that has seemed to be essential 
to “best-sellers.” No doubt Dr. 
Cronin has placed a great deal of 
his own experiences in the medical 
profession in his story of Andrew 
Manson, the leading character of 
The Citadel. Manson has high am- 
bitions and a real desire to better 
the conditions of humanity as he 
starts out in the humblest of mining 
towns in England. Defeat after de- 
feat follows him but always by his 
side stands his faithful wife, 
Christine, fearful of his ambitions 
for money and position, proud of his 
brave struggles and faithful re- 
search. Temptation proves strong 
when Andrew finds. the way to se- 
cure wealthy patients, high fees, and 
the luxuries he craves. But the in- 


evitable results follow this sacrifice 
of principle, and Andrew finds his 
true self through deep sorrow and 
suffering. The struggles of the 
young couple are not so different 
from others who seek to force them- 
selves over the hurdles of graft and 
dishonesty to a worthy position, but 
it is filled with dramatic situations 
that are most real, and it certainly 
throws a revealing light on deplor- 
able practices of the medical profes- 
sion. The Citadel is a well written 
book worthy of an evening’s leisure. 

A few months ago we reviewed 
Chesterton’s Autobiography and 
hailed his own appraisal of himself 
as a public servant whose greatest 
joy was defending the Faith with a 
pen that was tipped with God-given 
genius. 

There comes now a spiritual inter- 
pretation of this great English mili- 
tant written by Sister Marie Vir- 
ginia, S. N. D., under the title 
G. K. Chesterton’s Evangel, (Ben- 
ziger). Surely this book is a work 
of love, and the exhaustive study 
which it required, was not so much 
labor, but a joy, instead. She has 
sketched a spiritual outline of the 
Chestertonia whose character lines 
are formed by the brave humility of 


a Joan of Arc, the poetical mysticism 
of Francis of Assissi, the living 
charity of the Curé of Ars, and the 
philosophic thought of Thomas 
Aquinas. But the glowing light that 
illuminates the whole emanates from 
the Sacred Mysteries. “The true 
meaning of the most baffling facts in 
history” was explained by Chester- 
ton undr the light of the mystery 
of the Incarnation. Sister Virginia 
does not tell so much of her subject, 
but rather she lets him speak for 
himself in cleverly chosen passages 
from practically all of his religious 
works. “Christian Family Altars” is 
a particularly appealing chapter, for 
it is an exposition of his thoughts on 
homelife. “Home Rule for, Homes” 
was a favorite maxim of Chester- 
ton’s and he could see no change in 
the established essentials of home- 
life today from those that existed in 
Nazareth. Some of his strongest 
passages are on the subject of the 
Christian home and this particular 
chapter of his Evangel would surely 
have pleased him greatly. Father 
Leonard Feeny, S. J. in his foreword 
says: “Of all the books which have 
been written or will be written about 
Chesterton, I am inclined to think 
this is the one which would have 





she would lose her virginity. In Pom- 
peii no fewer than 34 such “lupa- 
rnars” or houses of ill fame have 
been unearthed. Perhaps that is 
why God destroyed the city. It was 
probably the case of another Sodom 
and Gomorrah. 

It is interesting to learn that near- 
ly all the streets in Naples are 
paved with slabs of lava. But, I 
must not forget the most important 
item in Naples and that is the relic 
of St. Januarius. It is in a side 
chapel of the Cathedral. We were 
informed that this chapel cost three 
hundred million lira. A lira is only 
about a nickel, but that many mil- 
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lion of them make about fifteen mil- 
lion dollars. I didn’t believe the 
guide. It sounds like a big exag- 
geration. Nevertheless, it is a most 
precious chapel with many, many 
pounds of silver in it. There is a 
silver bust of St. Januarius with a 
golden head, inside which is the skull 
of the Saint. The vial of blood is in 
a shrine behind and above the high 
altar of this chapel. The liquefac- 
tion of this blood took place shortly 
after my departure from Naples. 
Abbot Stephen again was lucky. He 
was present and saw the liquefac- 
tion. He was right up beside the 
priest who held the relic and could 
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see the blood flow as the priest kept 
turning the vial up and over, so that 
the people could see the liquefied 
blood. This miracle lasts for a week. 
Each day crowds are present. 


I had really intended to write 
much more but even this letter has 
been delayed greatly. I began it on 
September 20 and am finishing it on 
September 29. I’ll try to get another 
letter off right soon. Asking God to 
bless you, I am, 


Yours most cordially, 
+ Ignatius, O. S. B. 
Abbot. 


Novembcr 
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pleased him most.” Perhaps, but he 
would surely read with avid interest 
Father Brown on Chesterton (Mul- 
ler) by his old friend, John O’Con- 
nor. This book is not a formal 
biography but rather the develop- 
ment of a friendship and its effects 
upon the minds of the two friends. 
The author who was the Father 
Brown of Chesterton’s stories dis- 
cusses certain of their many talks, 
retells incidents of Chesterton’s life, 
such as his reception into the Church 
in the old tin shed near the Railway 
Hotel, how he wrote Lepanto while 
an impatient postman waited for an 
overdue piece of copy, of how he 
came to write some his greatest 
poems, and finally of his last hours. 
An English reviewer has very aptly 
called Father Brown, Chesterton’s 
Boswell. 


Many well-informed Catholics ad- 
mit a real lack of knowledge con- 
cerning the liturgical functions of 
the Church. The Liturgy of the 
Church (Macmillan) by Dom Virgel 
Michel, O. S. B., Ph. D., explains in 
a simple but thorough manner the 
Divine Office, the Divine character 
of the liturgy and the signification 
of the Liturgical Year. The mate- 
rial is so organized as to make the 
book most convenient as a reference. 
In the words of the author it “con- 
tains nothing more than every priest 
and seminarian should know and 
every layman has a right to know.” 


We of the laity now have a new 
Roman Missal which will enable us 
to follow the daily Mass with ease 
and comfort. It is The New Roman 
Missal in Latin and English (Ben- 
ziger Bros.). This masterpiece of 
workmanship brings together the 
work of two of America’s outstand- 
ing authorities on prayer books, the 
Reverend F. X. Lasance, and the 
Reverend Francis Augustine Walsh, 
0. S. B. There is nothing gained by 
repeating here what everyone must 
know, that the Liturgical revival 
has brought the Missal into common 
use. Yet there are some of us who 
will appreciate knowing how to 
handle the Missal and its parts. 
Hence we are grateful for the 
“learning” form of the Mass exem- 
plifying just how one who knows 
nothing of the structure of the Mass 
can find the prayers and com- 
memorations. Supplements to the 
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Mass Propers are the following 
valuable sections: “Read Mass with 
the Priest,” “The Ecclesiastical Year 
and the Sacred Liturgy,” “Short Ac- 
counts of Certain Feasts and Brief 
Lives of the Saints,” with a “Glos- 
sary of Liturgical Terms” and a 
“Description of the Symbolic Repre- 
sentations.” In all there are 1856 
pages of opaque India paper in a 
book not too cumbersome to handle. 
With the approach of the holiday 
season interest in children’s books 
increases, and we look with pleasure 
at the fine array of titles presented 
for our young folks’ reading shelf. 
One of the most charming new books 
for children was written’ by a 
Daughter of Charity: Little Cather- 
ine of the Miraculous Medal, (Ben- 
ziger). Aside from the sweet sim- 
plicity which characterizes the writ- 
er’s style children will enjoy the 
story of little Zoe Labouré who be- 
came Sister Catherine, and to whom 
we are indebted for the Miraculous 
Medal. Few Catholic children but 
wear this little symbol of Our Lady’s 
protective care and should know that 
through her own command to the 
humble little nun the medal was 
struck. Pictures delineating the life 
of the saint and dramatic incidents 
in the story add to its beauty and 
interest. There are several new 
books about Saints that are so in- 
terestingly told that even the young 
modern, filled with visions of his 
favorite movie star, will not object 
to spending a little while with these 
attractive holy stars. Boys will 
particularly enjoy My Saint Patrick 
and A Boy’s Choice, an illustrated 
life of St. Aloysius. A Life of Christ 
for Children is simply told and holds 
the childish thought by its beautiful 
reproductions of famous paintings. 


Our November Book Shelf 


G. K. Chesterton’s Evangel, by Sis- 
ter Marie Virginia, S. N. D., 
(Benziger). Price $1.75. 
Recommended as a gift for re- 
ligious. 

Father Brown on Chesterton, by 
—_ O’Connor, (Muller). Price 
$1.50 
A book for ev ery Catholic and will 
be especially enjoyed by priests. 

The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin, (Little, 
Brown). Price $2.50. 

A novel that is worth an evening 
of your leisure. 

The Wind from the Mountains, by 

Gulbranssen, (Putnam’s). Price 

0. 
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This book which is a sequel to Be- 
yond Sing the Woods is sweet and 
clean, like a breath from the north 
woods. 

The Liturgy of the Church, Dom 
Virgel Michel, O. S. B., (Mac- 
millan). Price $2.50. 

A fine Catholic reference book. 

The Holy Ghost, by Edward Leen, 
C. S. Sp., (Sheed and Ward). 
Price $2.50. 

A deeply spiritual treatise. Espe- 
cially recommended for your re- 
ligious gift list. 

Little Catherine of the Miraculous 
Medal, by a Daughter of Charity, 
(Benziger). Price $1.75. 

A lovely gift for any child from 
ages 8—12. 

Cardinal Newman, by J. Lewis May, 
(Longmans). Price $1.60. 

A reprint that will be treasured 
by all lovers of Newman. 


The New Roman Missal, Lasance 
and Walsh, (Benziger) Price 
$3.25 up. 


Children’s Books 
A $160. of Christ for Children, Price 


On the King’s Hamons, by Mother 
Monahan, Price $1.4 
A Boy’s Choice (Saint a by 
Mother Monahan, Price .50. 
Little Pictorial Lives of the Saints, 
Price $2.00. 
Saint Patrick, by Alan Buck, 
rice $2.00. 
Golden Knight, by Hermione Rat- 
liffe, Price $1.50. 
Flaxen Braids, by Annette Turn- 
gren, Price $1.50. 


Pamphlets 


When Evening Comes, (Thoughts 
for Advancing Years) . Donald 
Barry, C. P. S. 

Blessed Are ie 4 that Mourn, Paul 
Ward, C. S. 

Cardinal Sates (A Soul’s Quest 
for Truth) Rev. John A. O’Brien, 
Ph. D., LL. D. 

Credit Unions, Frank O’Hara, Ph. D. 
Prices in the United States, Rev. 
John F. Cronin, S. S., Ph. D. 
The Constitution and the Catholic 
Industrial Teaching, Rt. Rev. John 

A. Ryan, D. D. 

The Struggle for Social Justice, Rev. 
John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., LL. D. 
Economic Power in the United 
States, George T. Brown, Ph. D. 


All the pamphlets listed above are 
available from the Paulist Press, 401 
West 59th Street, New York. The 
price is five cents ow pamphlet. 
Special prices can be had if ordered 
in lots of 100. Study clubs on Catho- 
lie Action will find the Social Action 
Series of which the last four are 
parts very a All pamphlets 
contain N. W. C. Study Club out- 
lines. Addi ‘tional pamphlets to the 
series are in preparation. 
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GIVE AND TAKE 


Evansville, Ind. 
Oct. 3, 1937 
The Editor of the Grail 
St. Meinrad, Ind. 
Reverend Father, 

This letter should not be directed 
to you at all, but to a young lady 
whose name is Ella. Ella, you will 
recall, is one of the young women 
who signed themselves the puzzled 
six, and whose letter appeared in the 
October issue of THE GRAIL. 

The six voiced their difficulty in 
finding a decent young man with 
whom to have a good time and de- 
plored the conduct of those young 
men with whom they did go out. 

As I read their complaint, two 
things occurred to me. First that 
the six were unjust—that there are 
decent young men with whom they 
might safely have dates. Secondly, 
that while immorality can never be 
explained away, an exposition of the 
reasons for it, real or unconscious, 
could be made. 

Concerning the existence of the 
decent young men, Ella and her com- 
panions have only to go to any 
Catholic church for two or three 
Sundays in succession. They will 
observe there young men whose at- 
tendance is regular and whose con- 
duct is good. If they bother to go 
to an earlier Mass, they will see 
young men who receive Communion 
Sunday after Sunday. If they care 
to look still further they will find 
some of these same young men 
present now and then on week-days. 
And even Ella, with her unfortunate 
experiences, cannot say that a young 
man can go frequently to Commun- 
ion and still be anything but good. 

I have in mind a young man, a 
friend of mine, who was employed in 
a factory. The conditions here were 
bad, since the air in the buildings 
was always full of floating particles 
of paint and dust. Even frequent 
sipping of water did litttle to relieve 
the hot, dry feeling in his throat, 
the inevitable result of a day’s work. 
To make matters worse, this young 
man’s hours were from twelve mid- 
night, until six in the morning. Yet 
this young man, who is not at all an 
extraordinary person, abstained 
from water the entire length of 
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Saturday night, every Saturday 
night, so that he might go to Com- 
munion the next (Sunday) morning. 
During the season of Lent he did 
this every day. I have seen him 
often coming from work, his lips 
plainly parched, and his teeth dark 
and stained from the particles of 
floating dust that had clung to them. 
I nearly forgot to mention that the 
temperature in this room where the 
young man worked was extra- 
ordinarily high, by reason of 
numerous ovens in the building. 

The case of this young man is not 
an isolated example. There are 
scores of young men every day who 
refuse to let even serious inconve- 
nience deter them from their per- 
formance of good works. 

Who would dare to call such a 
young man indecent? How, even, 
could he be indecent? 

Goodness, if not properly handled, 
is apt to be a little dull, at least to 
the casual observer. That is why 
Ella and hundreds like her, even 
though they know dozens of good 
boys, have difficulty in finding a de- 
cent one. They are inclined to dis- 
miss the good boys as dull and 
stupid. 

As to the explanation of the ten- 
dencies on the part of the “indecent” 
boys to take Ella and her friends 
“for granted” it may be said that 
they are as much to blame as the 
young men themselves. Years ago, 
under a different system of existence, 
a young man courting a young lady 
could entertain her splendidly by 
taking her to a movie. By provid- 
ing some sort of refreshment he was 
doing something really big. But 
now, when young women work, and 
earn nearly as much as their young 
men, the young man has difficulty in 
providing suitable entertainment. A 
young woman to whom ordinary 
pleasures are prosaic things, de- 
mands more in the line of amuse- 
ment. Her demands require more of 
the boy, both in ingenuity and in 
money. Naturally he feels that he 
has more due him than just the girl’s 
company. He expects to take the 
liberties that the puzzled six deplore. 
And the fact that about twenty-five 
per cent of the time he gets what he 
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wants does not lessen his. inclina- 
tions. Quite the contrary. 

Putting it bluntly, a large propor- 
tion of the dates made today are 
made with a slogan spoken mentally 
by both parties. The slogan is, “Get 
all you can.” 

The solution is obviously a change 
in the tactics and viewpoint of both 
parties. The young women should 
and must cease to regard the young 
man as a sentimental fool to be bled 
for as much as he will stand. A 
young man goes with a girl because 
he cares for her company and to ob- 
serve her conduct and manners with 
a view to possible marriage. The 
entertainment he provides is not a 
bribe or even an inducement, but 
simply an ac*‘vity suited to the 
tastes of both, selected to while away 
the time they are together. This 
basic truth has been lost sight of un- 
til, under the system of “dating” as 
it exists, the girl is virtually selling 
herself. In payment for her com- 
pany the young man satisfies her de- 
sires in regard to entertainment. 
That is putting it strong, but an 
earnest consideration of the matter 
will reveal the truth of the state- 
ment. As to the change of conduct 
on the part of the young men, their 
course is clearly indicated. A young 
woman is a creature, created by God 
for the purpose of giving man a 
“help-mate like unto himself.” They 
are not toys or play-things, and 
whether they earn it or not, are en- 
titled to respect. History has proved 
what happens to nations that lose 
their respect for their women. Their 
progress has always ceased and their 
inevitable decline has always fol- 
lowed. 

Yours sincereiy, 


J. F. Q. 


M——,, Ind. 
Dear Old Pilot: 

I read your response to the letter 
from the six girls in the October 
issue of THE GralIL. It is that of 
which I am writing to you. No, I 
do not disagree with you in the gen- 
eral tone; but I do think you were 
rather hard on the boy-friends, al- 
though you did grudgingly admit 
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honorable intentions toward the end 
of your reply. 

Sometime ago the writer had the 
thrilling experience of “shooting the 
rapids” as he traveled on a specially 
constructed boat up the Saint Law- 
rence. Just before entering this 
treacherous stretch of water a 
skilled pilot was taken on to steer 
the craft safely through the rapids, 
which are both rocky and shallow. 
The story, that only he and his sons 
knew the path through, was circulat- 
ed among the passengers, a sort of 
tradition, handed down from father 
to son. 


I wonder, dear Old Pilot, if your 
case and his are not parallel. You 
too know all the danger spots. He 
was secluded in his tower; you in 
your monastery (I’m presuming you 
are a Benedictine). He was fortified 
with knowledge and experience; you 
have your vocation, grace, and com- 
munity to support you. But we, in- 
experienced, are trying to paddle 
our own canoe, tossed about on the 
rapids of the world: the world, the 
flesh, and the devil, endeavoring to 
steer through for a safe passage. In- 
cidentally, we depend on our Old 
Pilot plenty, to guide us. 

You seemed to think, and were 
grieved at the thought, that our 
young people are immoral (person- 
ally, I prefer unmoral—it is more 
gentle), due to the tempest raging 
in the world. I think you are quite 
right about it. But honestly, I do 
not think things are any worse now 
than they ever were. More people 
are writing and talking about it, 
that’s all. We’re living in the age 
of frankness, you know. Every 
storm seems worse than the previous 
one. And I do not think you can do 
anything about it; although, God 
forbid that you ever cease to cry out 
against it. 

Let’s get down to cold facts: 
state the case, cause, and remedy. 
God created man—an animal—ra- 
tional, true, but animal, nonethe- 
less. Original sin has made us all 
prone to sin. The two dominant in- 
stincts predominate in man as in all 
animals: sustaining of life and pro- 
creation of the species. Man de- 
velops physically whether he will or 
not. As a result, his passions seek 
to be satisfied. He develops to a 
marriageable age whether his pock- 
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etbook grows proportionately or not. 
Engagements are prorogued beyond 
all reason and prudence: you 
might blame the present economic 
system. The male is the predatory 
animal; the female is the one sought 
after. So the male brushes down 
his sleek coat and a-hunting goes. 
The female preens her pretty 
feathers (a marcel) and with a co- 
quettish repulse encourages her con- 
quering hero. Since marriage is in- 
definitely postponed, both, by reason 
of their individual incomes, (girls 
are well paid for office work, etc.) 
look very attractive, and they make 
themselves so for each other. The 
young man cannot pull the cave-man 
stuff and make the girl his mate, so 
he must submissively wait for her 
agreement to marry him when his 
income is sufficient, etc. My dear 
Old Pilot, the storm is not abating, 
I assure you. 


The above sounds pagan, I'll ad- 
mit. But it’s the case as nature 
made it. The causes for immorality 
among our young people are numer- 
ous. The anticipation of the gratifi- 
cation in marriage is sinful, as you 
said. But I hold no sympathy for 
the girls cooperating. They know 
the crowd they are going out with, 
and the young man knows the girls. 
They are not kidding me. The girls 
put on the prettiest feathers to catch 
the first eligible “prince charming”; 
and if he turns out to be a fox, it is 
their own fault. Women would be 
emancipated and declare for equality 
with man—they got it; now they 
are paying the price. In their 
feigned innocence and affected indig- 
nation they blame the boy, who fre- 
quently is but a fly caught in the 
web of the girl’s charm. Watch your 
company. I agree with you that the 
automobile is a cause and occasion 
for such intimacies: petting, neck- 
ing, or worse. With the broadcast- 
ing of birth control literature and 
contraceptive devices obtainable at 
every croossroad the youngsters feel 
quite safe from unconventional con- 
sequences, namely, illegitimate chil- 
dren. They are rarely inconveni- 
enced by shotgun-weddings or abor- 
tions. 

Another important factor with the 
car is liquor. Unfortunately for 
their health’s sake it is cheap liquor 
not bottled in bond. It always serves 
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as an aphrodisiac. The passions are 
quitely inflamed, and clamor to be 
gratified. Now, dear Old Pilot, place 
the combination: a car, liquor, a 
boy and a girl, a secluded spot, you 
don’t need a moon anymore, and I 
say, “God help ’em.” And don’t tell 
me the girl-friend does not know 
what it’s all about. The boy being 
the predatory animal gets the blame, 
however—erroneously. 

The remedy as you said is the 
cooperating with the grace of God, 
prayers, and the reception of the 
Sacraments. Yes, I know the girls 
wrote they wanted some good, clean 
social life, and mixed company. 
They are right in this desire. They 
can have it. There are plenty of 
boys as good as they want them, who 
will not take any liberties they don’t 
encourage. The boys seek good girls 
too, you know. When the wedding 
bells are sounding, it’s the conserva- 
tive girl who is the blushing bride, 
and not the promiscuous damsel, who 
marches to the altar. 

Another remedy is sane sex educa- 
tion. Instruct the youth in the 
beauties of sex as well as in its 
dangers. We draw a curtain over 
the matter and wish to leave it a 
deep, dark mystery. Sex is beautiful 
and marvelous. God made it so. 
There is nothing shady or sacri- 
legious about the marital act, AB- 
SOLUTELY NOT! Emphasize the 
sacredness of virginity. The im- 
portance of self-control and self- 
denial. And for heaven’s sake, let 
this information come, not from the 
gutter, but from the parents, the 
pastors, and the doctors. If our 
young people are to go unscathed 
through the storm of immorality 
raging in the world they must at 
least have knowledge and training. 
See that they get it 


In conclusion, dear Old Pilot, and 
I’m sure you have tired reading this, 
I'll admit there is plenty of sin in 
the world—perhaps, more weakness 
than malice. No, I’m not condoning 
anything. And I’m sure, too, there 
are plenty of saints in the world: 
both boys and girls valiantly fight- 
ing the good fight. And with the 
grace of God victory will be their re- 
ward. Incidentally, our monasteries 
for both men and women, are enjoy- 
ing a heyday of monasticism. Mother 
Most Chaste, Pray for us. S. A. C. 
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tT 4 HERE are only two things in my diocese which 

worry me,” once remarked the late Bisho 

Chartrand, “cemetery fences and Chure 
choirs.” Cemetery fences, as a rule, do not worry us, 
but the weed patch these fences generally enclose, do 
cause us pain. Catholic cemeteries are notorious for 
their unkept condition. But the choir to which you be- 
long is another matter, a very personal one. How 
many woes and worries and bickerings and jealousies 
and vanities and irreverences it recalls! 

So you belong to the choir! For how many years? 
If more than thirty, resign. You’re vocally through. 
Both organist and pastor would gladly see you step 
out, but they haven’t the nerve to tell you to. Thus 
you hang on, constantly off pitch. No doubt, you have 
been one of those old reliables who never miss a re- 
hearsal nor a service. That’s fine. You have served 
your God and your Church. Now serve the congrega- 
tion and retire. A naturally good voice, a robust con- 
stitution, a course in vocal training may, of course, 
qualify you to continue in the choir even beyond the 
age of sixty. But be careful. Better ask the organist 
or your best friend in the parish. 

So you belong to the choir! This means, of course, 
that you attend all the rehearsals, side-step social func- 
tions to do so, are seldom late for the rehearsal, are 
present at every Church function at which the choir is 
expected to sing. 

Yes, rehearsals signify work, drudgery, sacrifice. 
Nothing in this life is attained without labor. We get 
out of a thing what we put into it. But there is a 
certain class of so-called choir members who just can- 
not understand this. For instance, what do you think 
of those singers who come smiling into the organ loft 
on Christmas or Easter morning with the obvious am- 
bition to be given the choicest solo of the whole Mass 
when you know and everybody knows that these people 
have never attended a single rehearsal or have missed 
at least half of them? You call that “nerve.” So do I. 

And in speaking about solos, I must remind you of 
the law of the Church which forbids all solos in the 
house of God. Every time a vocal solo is sung in your 
church, the law of the Church is openly violated. 
Furthermore, how many members of your choir can 
really sing a solo? How many try it when the whole 
choir and the entire congregation are visibly annoyed 
and wish the thing were over. Many a choir has “bust- 
ed up” on account of these foolish solos. Why? Be- 
cause solos breed jealousies—plenty of them. And 
when people grow jealous of one another, particularly 
women, they become either enemies or hypocrites. 

Then, too, solo singing engenders vanity in the singer. 
The house of God is not a stage. The people in the 
pews have come to pray; not to admire the singers. 
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In fact, all individualism must be suppressed in a 
good choir. Perhaps you will be astonished to learn 
that choirs, as we understand them to-day, are a toler- 
ated necessity. It is the wish of the Church that the 
entire congregation should sing, but since this objective 
is so difficult to attain, she permits a select group of 
singers, called the choir, to sing for the congregation, 
This choir, according to the wish of the Church, should 
be stationed in the sanctuary with the clergy, and from 
this choir all women should be rigorously excluded. It 
is only through the pressure of circumstances that the 
Church tolerates the so-called mixed choir in which 
women sing the soprano and alto parts. 

Indeed, a whole litany of abuses might be recorded, 
violations of the law of which our choirs are so often 
guilty. But there is one fundamental law of faith, of 
decency, of religion which you should frequently re- 
call. That law is called “Reverence in the house of 
God.” So many of our choir members labor under the ~ 
delusion that the choir gallery is not a part of the 
church building. In other words, just as soon as these 
singers enter the gallery, they begin to smile, to laugh, 
to talk, and, in a general way, to conduct themselves as 
though they were 2*tending a picnic. Choir members 
have been known to play cards behind the organ during 7 
the sermon, to have read the comic sheets of the Sunday 
paper during the Mass, to have stepped into the tower 
near the gallery to refresh themselves with = 
beverages, to have arranged parties, to have us 
tobacco in the gallery. 

Alas, there is no end to the irreverences of many of 
our parish singers. You have seen them hanging pre- 
cariously over the banister or rail of the choir gallery, 
giggling, nodding to one another, nudging one another, | 
pointing to persons in the pews. And, think of it, these 
singers have come to attend holy Mass! They profess 
a firm belief in the Blessed Sacrament present in that 
church! 

But the greatest sin committed by choirs is the very 
music they render. Such cheap, trashy, silly music as 
is foisted upon the American Catholic! But this theme 
would lead me too far. Let me conclude with a word 
about the Gregorian chant of which you may have 
heard and which so many singers are prejudiced 
against. There is no music in the world more fitting, 
more devotional, and more adapted to the mysteries of 
the altar than the chant—if well rendered. Yet none 
is more barbarous and more repelling if not well sung. 
To sing the chant well you must rehearse almost er 
and you must have a competent instructor. Since bo 
these requisites are not easily attainable for the average 
American Catholic choir, you had better confine your- 
self to approved liturgical music, a devotional type of 
modern music which the congregation can both under- 
stand and appreciate. 
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